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EWS OF THE WEEK. 
N ' TH 

ARLIAMENT meets on the 12th, and will begin business 

on the 19th; and the air is, of course, full of rumours. It is 
said that the Salisbury Cabinet will not even allude to Ireland in 
the Queen’s Speech, that the Liberal leaders will not move an 
amendment on the Address, that Mr. Parnell will remain quiet, 
and that the fighting will not begin until the Conservative pro- 
posals come on for discussion. Those rumours may be true, 
but, like a hundred others which appear and disappear in the 
daily papers, there is no evidence for them. The course of a 
Session can no more be predicted thau the course of any other 
chapter in human history. All that can be stated with any 
confidence is that the Government will not propose Home-rule 
for Ireland, and would greatly like to be turned out on that 
or any other subject; that Mr. Gladstone will not propose 
anything until he is weighted with the responsibility of 
office; and that Mr. Parnell must act in some way if he is to 
satisfy his subscribers abroad, and the Secret Societies, who 
distrust his Parliamentary methods. He is, however, much 
afraid of an early dissolution, which would cripple his funds, 
and send up hundreds of Members pledged to resist Home-rule ; 
and he will, therefore, avoid a collision with the Government as 
long as he can. The question between Great Britain and 
Treland is not, however, one which can be kept latent. 








It is believed in Ireland, iain that the Tory County 
Government Bill will be so strong that it will give Ireland 
thirty-two petty and limited Parliaments. We do not credit the 
rumour, as the Ulster Tories would instantly go into opposi- 
tion, and have much more fear that the Government Bill will 
be too weak for endurance. Almost all details are open, but 
Liberals, if we understand their views aright, have decided that 
the primary area shall be smaller than the Union; that the 
District Councils shall be representative, without any admixture 
of ex-officio members; and that the Local Government Board 
shall retain a strong revising authority. The Councils, indeed, 
should at first, though strictly representative, be limited in 
powers, as it is easy, when they are once constituted, to entrust 
them with new functions. We are not going to turn Great 
Britain into a federation of counties, any more than we are 
going to turn the Empire into a federation of kingdoms. In 
practice, however, we fear we are far from a calm discussion of 
a County Government Bill, for the very name of it will bring 
up the Irish Question in all its horror. 

For the moment, matters are not going well in Barmah. 
General Prendergast has occupied Bhamo without opposition, 
either from Burmese or Chinese; but the delay in announcing 
the annexation has given many elements of disorder a fresh 
chance. To begin with, we sce the brigandage which was hidden 
from us while the Burmese State existed, and in addition the 
Burmese soldiery have joined the brigands. Those near the 
capital have set up a King, said to be a Prince of the Blood, 






and are so numerous, that three columns have left Man- 
delay in pursuit of them. The insurgents—for though they 
are dacoits also, the word is misleading—sometimes defend 
stockades, but more frequently they adopt the inconvenient policy 
of flight, and leave the troops planted in a jungly village look- 
ing at one another. As the total force is small, and the columns 
numerous, Mandelay is almost left to itself, and is consequently 
“agitated.’”’” Reinforcements must be sent thither, and it is 
becoming apparent that Ava, which lies under the guns of the 
river steamers, would be a much better capital; but the trae 
secret of order is a strong civil Administration. Mr. Bernard is 
probably perplexed by uncertainty as to his own position, and 
by a want of officers; but he should be allowed to form his 
semi-military police at once. Half the most competent in- 
surgents will take service; and the movement, without them, 
must collapse. 


Sir James Fitzjames Stephen has addressed two very able 
letters to the Times,—published on Monday and Tuesday last, 
—on the Irish questions,—letters whose only defect is that he 
completely ignores the paradox involved in giving so separate a 
unit of population and race as Ireland, a Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and then refusing blankly what the vast majority of 
the representatives loudly demand. But Sir James Stephen, 
though a man of extraordinary power, has never wasted much 
of that power on sympathy with popular institutions. In his 
first letter, he insists, as we have so often insisted, that all the 
forms of Home-rule proper are mere steps to separation; and 
separation, he says, involves the raising of a large additional 
army in Great Britain alone, and, of course, without any help 
from the great Irish recruiting-ground, for the purpose of 
keeping Treland in check, as well as for the purpose of perform- 
ing all the present duties of our Army, without the help of those 
Irish regiments which now contribute a third of our forces. And 
even so a movement for the break-up of our Colonies would begin. 
For Irishmen, who constitute so large a portion of our Australian 
and Canadian population, would not submit to be mere foreigners 
there, and would at once take steps to agitate for the separation 
of these Colonies from the British dominions. As for guarantees 
against Home-rule developing into Separation, such guarantees, 
says Mr. Justice Stephen, are really worthless. They all rest 
upon military force, and therefore all resolve themselves into 
military force. We can, of course, always make war; but 
“ guarantees” are supposed to be securities against war, and in 
this case would be simply worthless unless every one knew that 
war would follow their violation. As for Ireland promising to 
buy out the landlords, probably she would promise this at a rate 
equivalent to confiscation. But if she did not see ber way 
to fulfil her promise, how could it be enforced except by 
reconquest ? 


In the second letter, Sir James Stephen insists that to assert 
the integrity of nations has never been thought inconsistent 
with Liberalism, and that if it were so inconsistent, it would be 
equally inconsistent with Liberalism to insist on Ulster merging 
herself in the collective nationality of Ireland. The reasons 
against treating Ireland as a Colony are that Ireland is close to 
us; that we cannot afford to let her go whenever she wishes, as 
we could afford to let the Colonies go; and that if Ireland were 
once to become a foreign country, and a hostile foreign country, 
there would be a hostile colony of foreigners in every great 
English towa, who would at once become the subject of all sorts 
of heated diplomatic representations and remonstrances. A 
Dublin Parliament would be the tool of the Irish-Americans 
who have fed the recent conspiracies, and would be made the 
instrument of further hostile action against Great Britain. If 
Parliament is so feeble a body that it cannot remedy all real 
Irish grievances without establishing another Parliament in 
Dublin, what can be more monstrous “than to hand over the 
government of Ireland to another body like it, but composed of 








infinitely worse materials ” ? 
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Mr. Labouchere replies to the first part of the foregoing 
argument that if Ireland sought to use Home-rule as a lever for 
Separation, which he thinks very improbable, the Irish Constitu- 
tion could at once be suspended, and the country administered 
from London as the Southern States were administered from 
Washington. ‘The insurrection could be put down in a week.” 
Yes, no doubt it could; but would it be? Would not all the 
arguments which are now used for Home-rule be then used for 
Separation? For our own parts, we think that there is much 
to be said for Separation which could not possibly be said for 
Home-rule, and that if there is now no sufficient force of 
opinion in Great Britain to refuse peremptorily the grant of 
Home-rule, there would certainly not then be sufficient force 
of opinion here to refuse peremptorily to allow of Separation. 
Every reason that can be produced for resisting Separation 
exists in treble force for resisting what is called “ Home-rule.” 


Mr. Childers, in speaking in Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
delivered an excellent speech, so far as he touched on subjects 
not relating to land or to Ireland; but we cannot at all agree in 
his limitations on the emancipation of the land, or in the drift 
of his remarks on Ireland, except so far as he declared that 
he favoured no dissolution of the Union, and that he would 
never allow such a dissolution. He proposed to give Ireland 
the same right to manage her own local affairs which he would 
give to other parts of the Kingdom, including the management 
of the civil Police. The Constabulary, which he regarded as a 
semi-military force, he would certainly retain in the hands of 
the central authority. To that, we reply that it is by the civil 
Police that the ordinary law must be enforced; by the civil 
Police, if at all, that boycotting must be put down, and the 
ordinary decisions of the Magistrates carried out; and that if the 
civil Police are to be at the disposal of local authorities elected 
just as the Parnellite Members have recently been elected, the 
laws enacted by Parliament will no longer be enforced in Ireland 
except when they happen to be in favour with the Parnellite 
Party. For instance, Mr. R. Bagwell sends to Thursday’s Times 
the following instance of oppression by the National League :— 
‘*T know a lady whose husband, a dispensary doctor, invested the 
savings of a very laborious life in Irish land. The rental was 
considerably cut down by the Land Court, and the tenants now 
refuse to pay the widow without a further heavy reduction. After 
paying ber sister-in-law’s portion, this would leave her nothing 
at all. She is poor, defenceless, and a woman—considerations 
which would of old have entitled her to the protection of the 
Red Cross Knights ; they now mark her out as a proper, and 
especially as a safe, object of attack by the chivalry of the 
National League.” Now, we would press this question on Mr. 
Childers,—Would it be the semi-military Constabulary, or 
would it be the civil Police, who should interfere in such 
a case as this, to protect this poor woman? Surely it 
would be the latter. And if the latter are to be placed 
under the control of the class of persons who now manage 
the National League, how much protection would such poor 
women get? We want a new Crimes Act in Ireland, and such 
a control of those who infringe the law as Lord Spencer, 
before the resignation of the Liberal Government, had attained. 
We greatly regret to observe that Mr. Childers is opposed to 
any such measure, and approves the Conservative policy of 
allowing the law to be set at defiance, rather than re-enact any 
part of the Crimes Act. 


Lord Claud J. Hamilton, speaking at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, appears to go as far as Mr. Childers on the most important 
point of Mr. Childers’s plan. “ He would not,” he said, “ grudge 
the Irish what was given to the English and Scotch, but they 
must not go beyond.” “He was quite prepared to give them 
County Government, but beyond County Government they 
must not go one inch.” Well; but in England and Scotland are 
not the Police to be put under the County Governments ? If that 
is to be done in Ireland, is it even conceivable that any unpopular 
Imperial laws would ever be enforced ? A physician might as well 
argue that because he prescribes constant exercise to a patient 
who needs it, he ought, in justice, to prescribe it to a patient 
whom it would be certain to kill, as Lord Claud argue that 
because English and Scotch County Assemblies will provide 
admirably for a Police whom they desire to see enforcing the 
law, Irish County Assemblies will provide admirably for a Police 
whom they would wish, if they employed them at all, to use 
for the purpose of obstructing the operation of various salutary 
laws, 





The Attorney-General, Sir R. Webster, speaking again at 
Cowes on Wednesday night, said that, “sooner than see any 
measure passed or proposed which would tend for a moment to 
encourage the Irish in the idea of an independent Parliament, 
or an independent State to be established in Ireland, the Con. 
servative Party would far more readily support a Government 
led by Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen, and so render it 
impossible for the ultra-Radicals, led by Mr. Chamberlain and 
others, to form a governing majority in the House of Com. 
mons.” Sir R. Webster further said that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
gave trouble again, the Conservatives would act as they 
had acted before. But it would not seem, if the upshot of the 
correspondence between Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Peel 
has leaked out in a correct form, that any opposition is to be 
offered to Mr. Bradlaugh’s taking the oath and his seat. It is 
said that in a new Parliament such opposition cannot be constitu- 
tionally offered ; but that if he sits and votes without taking the 
oath in the sense put upon the oath by the Courts of Law, he 
is subject to a fine of £500 for every such offence, which might 
be enforced by the ordinary means of law. Does Sir R. Webster, 
as Attorney-General, intend so to enforce it? Or do the 
democratic Tories intend to let the Bradlaugh difficulty slide ? 


Mr. John Morley spoke at Chelmsford on Thursday, chiefly 
on the Irish Question, ridiculing the objection to any 
adequate Irish legislation that the Parliament just elected 
has “no mandate” to deal with it. “We have got a 
mandate,” he said, “and I know of no other,—a mandate to 
use our minds and judgments to the best of our ability in 
meeting circumstanees as they come, applying our Liberal 
principles with all the sense and courage and conscience that 
we have, in dealing with any emergency that may arise.” On 
the “ great national emergency” that had actually arisen, Mr. 
Morley discoursed with great, but not with undue emphasis. 
He spoke with contempt of the Tory policy of inaction in 
Ireland. He declined to assist them to play a game of hide- 
and-seek with a great issue. A crisis had arisen which it required 
all the resources of constructive statesmanship to deal with; 
and he thought it would not do either to leave Ireland to dis- 
order, or to leave Parliament at the mercy of the Irish Party. 
The late Government, much to its credit, had passed an Act to 
prevent landlords from confiscating the property of the tenants. 
We now want, said Mr. Morley, an Act to prevent tenants con- 
fiscating the property of their landlords. “ For my part, I want 
two things,—I want order in Ireland, and I want power in the 
House of Commons at Westminster.” ‘“ Do what you will with 
your Rules of Procedure, you will not have restored the old 
British Parliament, you will not have made the British people 
master in its own house, till you have devised some scheme or 
other which will remove the Irish Members from the British 
House of Commons.” We conclude that that points to the 
so-called Colonial plan, for we suppose Mr. Morley to have been 
speaking not merely of a House of Commons for Great Britain 
only, but of the House of Commons for the Empire. Mr. 
Morley indicated Mr. Gladstone as the only statesman equal to 
this emergency. 


Sir A. Colvin, the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
a statement on the 4th inst. which drew an important speech 
from Lord Dufferin. The Viceroy said he had hoped to follow 
in the steps of his great predecessor, Lord Ripon, but that soon 
after his arrival war with Russia had been considered imminent. 
He had, therefore, in the most rigid spirit of economy, taken 
measures of preparation, especially the collection of stores for a 
corps d’armée, and putting the frontier in a state of defence ; 
and with the Burmese War and a further fall in exchange, 
there was a deficit of £2,000,000. It was therefore necessary, 
though the most rigid economy would be practised, to increase 
taxation. He accepted the fullest responsibility for the method 
adopted, which would be an extension of the Income-tax 
over all classes, except landlords, possessing incomes above £50 
a year. The tax would affect 300,000 persons, and for those 
with more than £200 a year would be 2 per cent., or, say, 
5d. in the pound. Lord Dufferin added some general reflections, 
which seem to mean that the seclusion of India has been broken 
by the Russian advance, and that she has entered the general 
political system of the world; but they are condensed in the 
bulletin till they are nearly unintelligible. 


No reason is offered in the summary for the exemption of 
the landlords. Its explanation must, however, be this. The 
landlords raise for the British Government a great revenue, 
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Pecan 
and are heavily charged for local rates, while traders and 
professionals pay nothing. It is, therefore, considered just 
to tax the latter first. Moreover, if the zemindars were 
taxed, a resource on which the Bengal Government in parti- 
cular greatly relies for its local cesses would be dried up. 
Lastly, there is the old dispute whether Bengal rent-rolls 
ought to be taxed at all, as Lord Cornwallis promised that the 
Government would only take certain fixed rates from the land. 
These arguments are all forcible, but will all greatly increase 
the irritation of the trading and official classes, who will say 
that the Government gave up £800,000 a year of protective 
duties on cotton goods to enrich Manchester, and is now making 
a second draft upon commercial incomes. The officials will 
also declare that they are special subjects of taxation, as they 
pay the duties on imported luxuries, and altogether Lord Dufferin 
will have much to suffer in India. The main objection to the 
Income-tax is, however, that while it is detested, it produces 
very little. Taxes are nuisances which should justify them- 
selves by filling the Treasury. 


The reports from Egypt are becoming uniformly bad, and the 
correspondents are even demanding “ reinforcements,” though 
we have 14,000 troops in the Nile Valley already. The 
writers, apparently, hoped for an advance into the Soudan, 
or at least to Dongola, which the Government very wisely 
refused to sanction. It is hinted, therefore, that Lord 
Wolseley, out of military jealousy, is thwarting the officers 
on the spot. There appears to be no evidence behind these 
stories, except that the Turkish Commissioner and Sir 
Drummond Wolff do not agree, the precise difficulty we 
pointed out as sure to arise. How should it be otherwise? Sir 
D. Wolff wants to make Egypt strong and contented, and to 
win a success for Lord Salisbury; while Mukhtar Pasha wants 
to secure to the Sultan either money or prestige, but preferen- 
tially money. The two objects are not compatible, and unless 
we greatly misread the hints that creep out, Mukhtar Pasha 
has been proposing a Turkish garrison, and has been snubbed for 
his proposal. At least, that is how we read the denial that he 
proposed anything of the sort, coupled with the admission that 
he and Sir D. Wolff are reconciled. 


The Spanish Bishops, with the approval of Pope Leo XIII., 
have issued a Manifesto declaring that while politics should be 
based upon religion, the Catholic Church holds all forms of 
government admissible under which the Catholic faith is 
respected. Moreover, the Bishops maintain that no writers, 
whatever their authority, have any mission to define what 
form of government is in accord with the Catholic doctrine, 
such definition being the function of the Church alone. 
Any writer who in future infringes this rule is declared non- 
Catholic. This Manifesto is signed by the whole body of Spanish 
Bishops, and will, it is expected, produce a profound effect in 
Spain, where a large section of the population believe that the 
cause of the Church and of Carlism, or, at all events, of 
Legitimacy, are inseparably united. The doctrine is as old as 
Christianity; but it is interesting to note how the Church 
begins to fear the Ultramontane publicists. The control of 
things partly political and partly spiritual was slipping into 
their hands. 


M. de Freycinet has at last succeeded in forming a Ministry, 
in which M. Sarrien is Minister of the Interior; M. Sidi- 
Carnot, of Finance; General Boulanger, of War; and M. 
Goblet, of Education. The Ministry of Commerce takes over a 
class of questions hitherto settled in the Ministry of the Interior, 
and isto be called the “ Ministry of Commerce and Labour.” It 
has been given to M. Lockroy, son-in-law of Victor Hugo, and an 
advanced Radical. It is understood that the new Ministry, being 
half Radical, will be supported by M. Clémenceau, on condition 
that the policy of Colonial extension is abandoned, and that the 
finances are put straight. As an earnest that the first-named con- 
dition will be observed, the affairs of Tunis, Tonquin, Madagascar, 
and the Congo River are transferred from the Ministry of 
Marine—which in France is also the Colonial Ministry—and 
taken over by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which is M. de 
Freycinet’s special charge. The majority in the Chamber is 
understood to be favourable to the new Cabinet; but it is a 
coalition with three subjects to manage—Tonquin, the Church, 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris mentions that great fears 
are entertained in France about the Panama Canal. It is stated 
that the engineering difficulties experienced are much more serious 
than was expected, and that sums amounting to £24,(00,000 in 
excess of the original estimate must be subscribed to face them. 
To raise this money it is necessary to have recourse to a lottery 
loan, and the sanction of the Government has accordingly been 
asked. The Government, however, which wants to place its own 
loans, is not inclined to accord permission without more infor- 
mation, and it has deputed M. Rousseau, one of its most eminent 
engineers, to examine the Canal, and report upon its practi- 
cability. He has started for Panama, together with MM. 
Charles and Ferdinand de Lesseps. Considering the history of 
the Suez Canal, the shareholders do not lose hope; but the 
reports from the spot indicate difficulties of a most expensive, 
if not of an insuperable kind. Water percolates everywhere on 
the route, and there are stories of cuttings more than 300 feet 
deep, compelling enormous excavations in order to obtain the 
necessary slope. 


Mr. Finlay, the Member for the Inverness Boroughs, has 
drafted a Bill for emancipating the Scotch Established Church 
from all interference on the part of the Civil Courts, in matters 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, and leaving expressly the decision of 
such matters to the Assemblies and Courts of the Church alone. 
Of course, he reserves the power of the Civil Courts to adju- 
dicate “on any matters whatsoever of a civil nature,” or in 
relation “to all and any of the temporalities conferred, or to 
be conferred, on the said Church, or to the civil consequences 
attached by law to the decisions in matters spiritual in the 
Courts of the said Church.” That is, we suppose, that if a 
minister of the Established Church suffers in pocket or in 
general reputation by a decision of the Courts of the Church, 
then a Civil Court may determine whether the minister in 
question has or has not a claim for damages from the Church 
as a consequence of the sentence passed upon him. The Bill, 
we suppose, is intended to wipe out the last trace of Erastianism, 
as it is called, in the constitution of the Established Church of 
Scotland. 


A very interesting account is given in Thursday’s Times of 
a paper read by the Rev. Malling Hansen before the Inter- 
national Medical Conference in Copenhagen, on the result of 
his investigations into the physical growth of the children in 
his institution for the deaf and dumb. It appears that he has 
all his one hundred and thirty children,—seventy-two boys and 
fifty-eight girls,—measured once a day and weighed four times 
a day, with a view to ascertain the law of their growth in height 
and in bulk. As a rule, the children increase in bulk from 
August to December; increase in bulk slightly, but very much 
less, between December and April; and then lose all this last part 
of the increase between April and August. And the period of 
greatest growth in height is identical with the period of least 
growth in bulk. It is curious, however, that though the chief 
period of growth in bulk is the autumn and winter, any increase 
of temperature causes an increase in the growth in bulk, while 
a decrease of temperature causes a corresponding decrease. Mr. 
Hansen has also studied the growth of trees, and finds that 
with these also the period of their greatest growth in length is 
the period of their least growth in bulk. In April and May the 
tree lengthens, while the thickness of the trunk remains 
stationary; but in June and July the tree grows broader and 
bulges out, after which a time of inactivity comes. 


A correspondent writes from Madras :—‘Theebau arrived 
yesterday. The Colonel who brought him over, before he and 
his men departed, requested the acting Chief Secretary of the 
Governor, a grave, business-like Aberdonian, to give him a receipt 
for the party. ‘By all means,’ he said; ‘hand me a list of 
them.’ There was no list, but one was immediately prepared, 
with the help of a pencil and a scrap of paper, and ran as 
follows :—‘1 King, 2 Queens, 13 Maids of Honour, and so on.’ 
In seven weeks and four days from the reception by the 
Governor of a telegram to say that an expedition was to be 
got ready to go from Madras to Burmah, the necessary troops 
were sent a thousand miles over the sea, many hundred miles 
up the Irrawaddy, a country has been taken into our keeping 
much bigger than the British Isles, and we have the personage 
who was one of the most absolute Kings in the universe peace- 
ably dwelling in the middle of Madras.” 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN ON IRISH HOME-RULE. 


2 two masterly letters of Sir James Stephen on the 

Irish Question in Monday’s and Tuesday’s Times, would 
be as final as they are certainly powerful, if they did not 
show a little too much of Sir James Stephen’s usual defect,— 
the inability to see the strength of the other side of the case. 
When he asks scornfully what “ Liberalism” means, and inti- 
mates that the principles of Liberalism have no bearing at all 
on the question of national integrity, he seems to us to shoot 
so much beyond the mark which a true Liberal would aim at, 
that he shakes materially the confidence which Liberals would 
otherwise be disposed, and rightly disposed, to place in the main 
contentions of his unquestionably strong argument. Doubtless 
this is because he is not, in our sense of the term, a Liberal 
at all. He does not attach half enough importance to 
engaging nations in the duty of their own self-govern- 
ment. He appears to be fairly satisfied, for instance, with 
the miserable result achieved in Ireland,—namely, that 
with Ireland’s relatively large share of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, Irish Members can always secure enough, 
and perhaps even more than enough, attention to their special 
grievances ; though it would seem that the Irish people at large 
would almost prefer to retain their grievances, and get rid of 
us, to allowing us to co-operate in removing them. To us, it 
seems that Liberalism is by no means a mere declamatory 
expression. We understand by Liberalism the creed that the 
co-operation of the people in their own government ought to be 
obtained ; and that, in the case of all peoples as far advanced 
in political training us the nations of Europe, it can be ob- 
tained with infinitely less danger of miscarriage than attends 
any attempt to govern them against their will. | Unques- 
tionably that is not true at the present moment of Ireland, if 
either our view of the Irish Question, or Sir James 
Stephen’s view, is correct. And that is to us a matter 
of the deepest regret and misgiving. Sir James Stephen’s 
conclusion seems to us the right one, but we confess ourselves 
quite unable to feel as well satisfied with the situation as he 
appears to be. We believe that the misgovernment of cen- 
turies has produced a condition of things in Ireland for which 
it is impossible that even the wisest man should find a satis- 
factory solution. The truth is that, while it has been found 
morally impossible to govern different parts of a “ United 
Kingdom ” on different principles, and while our experiments 
in governing Ireland on English ideas have utterly broken 
down, the Irish democracy have not reached the point at 
which they can be trusted to choose worthy leaders. 
The result is that, instead of choosing men who could 
co-operate with our own best statesmen to reform the 
administration of Ireland, and to introduce better laws, they 
have chosen leaders whose main source of influence over 
them has been the encouragement they have given to 
the unscrupulous passions of a long-oppressed peasantry. 
We quite agree with Sir James Stephen that this being 
so, it is impossible to give way to their views. “If,” as 
he powerfully puts it, “what the Irish wish for is an 
act of justice, we ought to do it. If it is an act of plunder, 
we ought not to let them do it.” There is, so far as we can 
see, no answer at all to that. We know perfectly well, by what 
Mr. Parnell said at Kildare on October 11th, that he advises 
the Irish people to commit what we all regard as an act of 
plunder; and so long as we are responsible for the United 
Kingdom, we can neither commit that act of plunder 
ourselves, nor put it into the power of a people whose 
leaders have this object in view, to commit it. But though 
we so far agree with Sir James Stephen, it seems to us 
that Liberals have great reason to be alarmed and per- 
plexed at a situation in which the vast majority of the 
representatives of one large island distinctly intimate that 
the only form of government which will content them 
is one that would give them, and which is intended 
to give them, the power to commit an act of plunder with 
impunity. This is a consequence, no doubt, of our century- 
long misgovernment of Ireland. The popular powers for 
which Great Britain is more or less fit, and which it was 
morally impossible to refuse to any part of the United 
Kingdom while we were giving them to the rest, are powers 
for which the Irish people are evidently not yet fit; and we 
see the result in the elections. But Liberals are quite right 
in taking that result to heart, and feeling a good deal of mis- 








giving about the course which they are obliged to take,—the 
course, we mean, of refusing to grant the Irish the form of 
government to which, by a majority of 83 to 18, they 
vehemently lay claim. 

With this great reservation, we can hardly say too much of 
the masculine sense of justice by which Sir James Stephen’s 
two letters are penetrated. Well-worn, too, as the subject is, he 
brings before us some dangers of the situation which have 
never been put with equal force before. When he is considering, 
for instance, the probable action of an Irish Parliament, and 
asks us whether we really suppose that the Irish-Americans 
who have worked so hard to undermine the power of England, 
and contributed so essentially to Mr. Parneli’s victory, would 
be content to let an Irish Parliament co-operate peacefully 
with England, and use the Home-rule she had obtained in the 
interests of the Empire at large, he proposes a point which we 
strongly recommend to the attention of Mr. Labouchere and his 
friends. Can anything be more obvious than that the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds which have poured into Ireland for the 
purpose of stimulating disaffection and giving the National 
League the command of the situation, would be very unlikely 
to cease the moment such a powerful instrument for their de- 
signs as an Irish Parliament had been put ready-made into 
their hands? What these Irish-Americans wish is not, in any 
sense, the pacification of Ireland, but the humiliation of 
England; and for that end they would work with tenfold 
strenuousness so soon as they had an Irish Parliament at their 
disposal. Mr. Parnell would be cast aside as a broken reed if 
he ventured,—as we have no particular reason to suppose he 
would venture,—to take a Conservative line in the Parliament 
he had extorted from English weakness, 

Again, Sir James Stephen not only puts very powerfully 
the consequence of separation, as necessarily following from 
the grant of an Irish Parliament,—a consequence which 
we have always insisted on,—but the effect which separa- 
tion, when it came, would have on our Colonial empire. 
“Would the masses of American and Australian Irish- 
men,” he asks, “ consent either to be foreigners in Australia 
and Canada, or to be foreigners in Ireland? Would they 
not be sure to say, ‘Canada, New South Wales, and Victoria 
are no more British than they are Irish Colonies. How can 
we solve the question to which nation we belong, except by 
cutting the connection between England and the Colonies ? 
We cannot consent to be foreigners domiciled in a British 
Colony, and owing allegiance in some sense to the British 
Crown!’” We cannot doubt for a moment that separation, 
—which we believe to be the inevitable result of what 
the Irish mean by Home-rule,—would have an immediate 
result in tending to the disruption of our Colonial empire,— 
or, if the phrase be preferred, of our Colonial alliances, for 
that is the real meaning of our Colonial empire. Our great 
Colonies would soon be agitated through and through by the 
demand for separation from a country to which Ireland had 
become a foreign and hostile Power. 

We have said enough in our opening remarks to show why 
we cannot agree with Sir James Stephen that the only step to 
take is the re-enactment of so much of the Crimes Act as is 
necessary to prevent continued crime in Ireland. We hold with 
him that that step 7s necessary, and that the failure of certain 
sections of the Liberal Party to support Lord Spencer when he 
asked for these powers in the summer, was, perhaps, the greatest 
blunder which Liberals made during the last Parliament. But 
it seems to us that it would be almost criminal, while recog- 
nising fully the moral impossibility of empowering the Irish 
democracy to commit a great act of plunder, to take no step 
towards the political education of that democracy in the art of 
self-government. And here we think that Mr. Trevelyan has 
suggested something like the true solution when he has advo- 
cated the grant of considerable powers of political self-govern- 
ment, for the purpose of determining the educational policy of 
Ireland, and also the best policy in relation to great public 
works, by Irish Local Assemblies at their own proper cost and 
risk, We see the danger of this, but we also see its great 
usefulness as a discipline ; and so long as the Constabulary 
and Police are kept firmly in the hands of the central power,— 
as we would certainly keep them,—we think we are bound to 
try and bring about amongst Irishmen such a habit of dis- 
cussing the true interests of their country with the sense of 
grave responsibility upon them, as might lead to a state of 
things very different from that which we have to deplore to- 
day. But to grant Home-rule to such an Ireland as we now 
see, would, in our belief, be to instigate directly to an act of 
political suicide. 
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MR. JOHN MORLEY AT CHELMSFORD. 


R. JOHN MORLEY gives us the impression of taking a 
M more serious view of the difficulties of the great 
roblem now before the nation, than any other of his Radical 
allies. In his speech at Chelmsford on Thursday, there is all 
the strength and width of view presented by his recent speech 
at Newcastle; but we can hardly say that he gets much 
further in the direction of a solution. He reproaches Mr. 
Justice Stephen with not presenting a practicable plan, But 
does he himself present a plan which is half as practicable for 
the purposes which he advocates,as Mr. Justice Stephen? Let 
us see what he desires to do. He says, very frankly, that after 
carrying that most just measure by which Irish landlords were 
prevented from confiscating the property of their tenants, we are 
now in need of a measure by which Irish tenants should be pre- 
vented from confiscating the property of the landords. Nothing 
can be truer. Well, how does Mr. Justice Stephen propose to get 
this result? By passing again as much of the Crimes Act as 
was found really useful for the suppression of crime, and by 
administering it firmly, as Lord Spencer administered it, 
to the confusion of assassins and the discomfiture of boy- 
cotters. Mr. John Morley does not venture to deny that that 
might be very desirable, though he passes it by with a remark 
which we think untrue and unjust, that even with the Crimes 
Act Lord Spencer did not succeed in putting down crime and 
the boycotting tryanny. Of course, he did not actually 
extirpate either. Threatening letters did not disappear. The 
National League exercised too much influence. But for near 
two years rents were paid in Ireland at least as well 
as they were paid in England; murder disappeared; 
and the boycotting tryanny sank to a very low ebb. 
And ought we to look for more than this in so short a 
time as during the operation of a three years’ Act? We 
think the result was so good, that those Liberals who last year 
deprecated the renewal of the more useful powers granted by 
the Crimes Act did their country and their party a very ill turn. 
And even in the face of the greatly increased and renovated 
Parnellite Party, we would pass such an Act again. We do 
not say, nor does even Mr. Justice Stephen say, that it would 
meet the whole necessity of the case. We earnestly advocate 
the passing of every other measure by which the state of 
Ireland would be improved, and deprecate the notion that it 
is sufficient simply to put down crime. But when Mr. Morley 
objects to this solution as quite inadequate, he ought to give us 
some solution that is at least better, and that would answer the 
end he himself proposes to us, of securing the due administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, and preventing tenants from con- 
fiscating the property of the landlords. Now, what does he 
propose? So far as we can see, he only suggests that in some 
way or other we must get rid of the Irish representatives 
in the House of Commons without getting rid of Ireland. That 
means, we suppose, that he favours what is called the Colonial 
solution of the difficulty. Of that we have only to say 
that we do not see how this would even tend to his first con- 
dition of a constructive measure,—a measure that would 
restore order and prevent the Irish tenants from confiscating 
the property of their landlords. Why should an Irish 
Parliament which was elected under the same popular franchise 
as the present Parliament, return Members pledged to stop boy- 
cotting and make the tenants pay a reasonable rent? Thereis 
absolutely not even the faintest approach to a hope that it 
would do so. Mr. Morley says that he thinks the landlords 
would get on much better in an Irish Parliament than in Local 
Assemblies, Perhaps—if they ever got there at all. But 
would they ever get there at all? What reason is there to 
suppose that tenants, eager to abolish rent, would return 
representatives eager to extract rent? If we are to wash 
our hands of Ireland, and leave her legislatively to her own 
devices, it is simply out of the question that we could hope 
for any measure for preventing plunder, such as Mr. Morley 
asks for. We should, by the very step he proposes, have 
surrendered all hope of getting such a measure. Moreover, we 
should have done more. We should have put a most potent 
instrument into the hands of the Irish-Americans who have 
been really the source of the greater part of Mr. Parnell’s 
power, and who would strain every nerve to prevent the Irish 
Legislature from taking a friendly tone towards Great Britain. 
If Ireland were to be separated altogether,—a solution at which 
Mr. Morley appears to laugh as altogether impossible,—we 
could, no doubt, by a little extra effort, make the hostile 
schemes of the Irish-Americans perfectly nugatory. But so 
long as the Union continued, and the Irish Parliament were in 





the hands of the Irish-Americans, they could, we believe, keep us 
constantly in hot water, and constantly discussing Irish affairs, 

Again, when Mr. John Morley proposes to get rid of the 
Irish representatives at Westminster altogether, and then 
goes on to pronounce a panegyric on the only statesman 
who could solve the problem that is perplexing us so much,— 
Mr. Gladstone,—is he not, in reality, at cross-purposes with 
himself? We are quite aware that Mr. Gladstone has com- 
mitted himself to no political solution of any kind. It is quite 
open to him to accept our view, or Mr. John Morley’s view, or 
Sir James Stephen’s view, or even a Separatist view, if that 
were conceivable. But if rumour is not altogether at fault, 
does not Mr, Gladstone’s mind point in a direction quite 
wide of Mr. John Morley’s, quite wide of the so-called 
Colonial view? Is there a leading statesman anywhere 
who is prepared to propose that Ireland shall become a Colony, 
with power to adopt any tariff it pleases, but without repre- 
sentation in the Parliament of the United Kingdom; and, of 
course, therefore, also without paying anything towards the 
Imperial taxation? If thereis, we do not know him. And so 
far as the revelations of the Standard and the Pal! Mall may be 
counted reliable,—which, we admit, is not very far,—Mr. Glad- 
stone assuredly is not that statesman. It seems to us, then, that 
Mr. John Morley reproaches Mr. Justice Stephen for failing to 
do what he has quite failed to do himself,—that is, to propose 
any scheme which would have the effect either of restoring 
order in Ireland, or of preventing tenants from confiscating the 
property of their landlords; and that in advocating a scheme 
which would relieve the British Parliament of the Irish repre- 
sentatives, he is proposing a weak form of separation, which 
must sooner or later lead to separation, but would only lead 
to it through a long history of threats, quarrels, and perhaps 
bloodshed. We confess we see far more practicality in Sir 
James Stephen’s counsels,—difficult as it undoubtedly would 
be to carry them out,—than in Mr. John Morley’s, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL SUGGESTION. 


M**s. of the very curious restrictions by which custom 
limits the right of the Queen to select her Ministers 
are easily defensible by argument. It looks, for instance, at 
first sight a little absurd that the Sovereign should not be 
able to utilise ability wherever she finds it, and should be com- 
pelled to select Ministers from the twelve hundred and odd 
persons who have the right of speech in Parliament; and, no 
doubt, that practice does involve considerable loss of force. It 
is nearly impossible to make of a great officer a Minister of 
the Crown. Peerages are not given to poor men; and the 
most competent General or Admiral may be entirely unaccept- 
able to any constituency, or may dread the burden of a life 
passed in the House of Commons,—a life to those who dis- 
like it more miserable than the treadmill. The restric- 
tion, however, has sufficient compensations. It confines 
power to men who, being in Parliament, understand it and 
keep in touch with it, and excludes the soldiers, more 
numerous than is supposed, who loathe that method of 
governing a great Empire. Moreover, by making of Parlia- 
ment the only road to office, it forces the ambitious to succeed 
there, and thus makes of the Houses reservoirs for almost all 
the active ability in the country. If there were other roads 
to power, they would be chosen; and we might one day see a 
House of Commons in which the general average of ability 
was below the average of the competent men outside, and 
which, therefore, was either despised or disregarded. It seems, 
again, a little absurd that Ministers, once chosen, and having 
become, as it were, representatives of the whole nation, should 
not speak in both Houses; bat the custom helps to deprive 
the Peers of what might prove a monopoly of power, and 
prevents the great inconvenience which would arise from breaks 
in the continuity of opposition. The discarded Ministers 
would desire to defend their past, as they had explained their 
policy, and would be prevented from defending it except in 
another House. All the important members of an Administra- 
tion might under such a system be Peers, and might, by the 
mere fact of resignation, become suddenly silent in the House 
of Commons, which would thus be deprived of all its com- 
petent critics. 

It is, however, worth some thought whether we are not just 
now carrying rules, usually beneficial, to a rather pedantic 
excess. We can see no good priméd-facie reason why, if a 
Premier, and a Premier only, belonging to one or other House, 
should speak in both Houses, the Constitution should 
be considered ruined; and we can see, besides many 
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reasons of convenience, at least one Constitutional reason 
for a new practice. There ought to be one Minister 
in each House who directly represents the Crown, who 
knows the mind of the Sovereign, and is personally re- 
sponsible for any use of the prerogative, and for those great 
appointments on which the Sovereign virtually consults the 
Premier alone. At this moment, for instance, if the House of 
Commons wished to object to the way in which the Bishopric 
of Manchester has been left vacant, or to “‘ mention” the pro- 
fusion with which minor honours have been lately showered 
about—obviously from a certain aristocratic feeling of contempt 
for them—or to mark its feeling about a dissolution, there is 
no one from whom it could demand first-hand information. 
Poor Sir M. Hicks-Beach is no more responsible in such 
matters than one of his own servants. That may seem a 
trifle; but it is a sound argument constitutionally, while the 
practical argument from convenience is infinitely stronger. 
Just look at the facts. We neither like nor trust Lord Salisbury ; 
but he is the head of her Majesty’s Government, and it is quite 
absurd to deny that he towers head and shoulders above the 
Ministers who make up his Cabinet. If he resigned, his 
colleagues would be nowhere. He is the man who must 
ultimately resolve, and, moreover, the man who alone can 
adequately defend, his own policy. His colleagues can talk 
about it, possibly talk about it fairly well, but not to them is 
given the power to overbear opposition by eloquence ; while 
they have no authority suddenly to modify a resolve— 
settled, perhaps, after communication with the Queen—in 
deference to a visible, though unexpected, assertion of 
the popular will, They have no right, for instance, to 
say that a threatened vote was of such serious import that it 
would involve of necessity an appeal to the whole nation. 
The real guide of affairs, who in such a crisis ought to be 
heard, will be sitting, during some terribly grave crisis in the 
House of Commons, in a corner, partially paralysed by the 
Constitution, able to send notes to his colleagues or to put 
thoughts into them, but unable to appear in his own person 
in the centre of all affairs. The nation, in fact, just at the 
moment when it needs to consult its ruler, is fobbed off 
with his ideas delivered at second-hand, sometimes through 
men who do not understand them—for Sir W. Hart Dyke’s 
mind is hardly a plummet for Lord Salisbury’s—and occasion- 
ally through men who are disinclined to them. Imagine Lord 
Randolph Churchill diluting the “Never” with which Lord 
Salisbury might meet one of Mr, Parnell’s proposals about police. 
Half the aid which the Premier might afford to progress of 
business is lost through the silence enforced by a defect in the 
Constitution. We are quite aware of the obdurate negative 
with which the old Members of Parliament will meet such 
a proposal; but we would ask the new majority whether 
they would see anything wicked or injurious in a Bill author- 
ising the First Lord of the Treasury, if a Peer or a Member of 
the House of Commons, to speak—but of course, not vote—as 
if he belonged also to the other House. A speech from 
Mr. Gladstone, on a great occasicn, might move even Peers, 
and on foreign affairs might now and then be of the greatest 
service, the Upper House being the convenient scene for a 
declaration of foreign policy ; while a speech from Lord Salis- 
bury on any subject would undoubtedly strongly affect the 
Lower. Why should the powerful House, just when it is 
most hungry for light and leading, forego such an advan- 
tage as that, refused in no other European country? We shall 
have debates this Session as important as battles, and marked, 
we suspect, as battles are, by sudden changes of front; and 
why should one general be kept by an etiquette out of the 
field, and compelled to rely on officers who do not even 
pretend to possess his coup d’ail ? 

We can perceive but one serious objection to such a change of 
practice—for, limited to a single officer, and he the head of the 
Government, it would give no serious advantage to Peers— 
namely, the change it would make in the position of the Leader 
of the Lower House. No one, it will be said, would take that 
position if he were to be intermittently superseded. We doubt 
the force of that argument. He could not be intermittently 
superseded without his own consent, for he would resign; and 
on many occasions his consent would be very freely given. The 
Leader, if not himself Premier, is always the Premier’s sub- 
ordinate as well as colleague. It is not when the battle is 
set and the hero invaluable that Agamemnon is jealous of 
Achilles, rather he sees in his descent into the field not only a 
new chance of victory, but an immense relief. The burden of 
the Leader when he is not Premier must often be nearly 
nnendurable. What would Sir Stafford Northeste, with the 





enemy opposite and mutiny all around, have given for five 
minutes of Lord Salisbury inside the House? And that scene, 
too swiftly forgotten, for it revealed at least one character 
under an electric light, might occur after a Ministry had been 
formed as easily as before its formation. We believe the 
position of the Leader would be more often raised than de- 
pressed by the possibility of summoning his chief; while 
the progress of great public affairs—and the right would 
be used only on serious occasions—would be perceptibly 
advanced. The House of Commons, which is so rapid] 
accreting to itself all substantial power, needs all the 
guidance, as well as all the intellectual help, it can obtain ; 
and to shut the head of the Government out of it seems to us 
not only a superfluity of waste, but directly contrary to the 
very spirit of our institutions, which are designed to concentrate 
authority in the hands of men who can be made answerable 
for great acts. We have one secluded authority already in the 
person of the Sovereign ; but whenever the leader of a party 
is a Peer, under our newest system of management—which 
tends more and more to make of the Peers a protesting rather 
than a governing body—we have two. 





LORD DUFFERIN’S TROUBLES. 


ORD DUFFERIN is struggling gallantly against a sea of 
troubles, civil and military, which it is evident, from his 
speech of the 4th inst., that he feels somewhat deeply. The 
military troubles are perhaps the lightest. The disbanded 
soldiery of Burmah, who deserted King Theebau, are giving an 
unexpected amount of annoyance. They have taken, as usual 
during an interregnum in the East, to an occupation which is 
half brigandage, half guerilla war, have accepted a Prince of 
the deposed dynasty as their King, and in his name are 
threatening the districts round Mandelay, if not Mandelay 
itself, and “ raising revenue ”—that is, exacting forced con- 
tributions—to their heart’s content. They are assisted by 
other bands like themselves in different parts of the country, 
and by a party within the capital, and though they retreat 
before the troops, they are formidable, because a slight 
success on their part would, as always happens in Asia, 
produce a general insurrection. The people would believe 
that the dynasty was coming back. It will be neces- 
sary to reinforce Mandelay swiftly and strongly, as the 
“dacoits” can only be thoroughly put down by moveable 
columns, and the demand must grievously annoy Lord 
Dufferin, who had a political purpose in summoning all 
Europe to see the mancuvres of his grand “Camp of 
Exercise” at Delhi. He will not like depleting that camp, 
and will still less like unexpected expenditure; but the work 
must be done; it is not in itself difficult, and it will, no 
doubt, be finished rapidly and effectually. We had exactly 
the same trouble in Pegu; but it died away under resolute 
administration, and the province is now as orderly as Bengal. 
With three thousand more troops, and power to issue an order 
taking the “ dacoits ” into service as armed police, Mr. Bernard 
ought to make a speedy end of disorder. 

The civil troubles are more serious ; and, as usual, they all 
centre round finance. Lord Dufferin went out, like every 
other Governor-General, hoping for a peaceful reign; but he 
was hardly in the saddle before he found himself compelled, 
parily by his own opinion, partly by Indian military opinion, 
and partly by orders from the India Office, to fortify the 
North-West frontier against a possible Russian advance. That 
is to say, he had not only to fortify two advanced canton- 
ments, and at least two passes, but to place garrisons 
in them, to accumulate a Corps of Reserve behind them, 
and to connect them by new railways with the general 
railway system of the Continent. A modification of the 
“Lawrence” policy has, in fact, been adopted. The idea 
is to promise Afghanistan help in emergency, but meanwhile 
to make the frontier impregnable; to bring it by railway links 
close to our true base, the Indus, by which we communicate 
directly with the sea, and therefore with England ; to station a 
corps Warmee always ready for action permanently in the 
North-West ; and then to await calmly an attack which, till 
Afghanistan is conquered and the Himalayas are crossed, 
cannot even gravely threaten the huge mass of the Indian 
Peninsula, The plan is in itself, we are convinced, the 
only true one, and it has been carefully carried out: 
but it has cost money. The distances are great, the 
fortifications are costly, the railways carry little or no 
commerce; and Lord Dufferin, after many reductions of 
expenditure, finds himself £2.900,000 sterling to the bad. 
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Many of the causes of this deficit must, moreover, be per- 
manent. The additional troops must be paid; the loss on 
exchange slowly increases, the value of silver falling by 
fractions of farthings an ounce, but always creeping downwards ; 
and there is small prospect of increase in the receipts of the 
frontier railways, the trade with Central Asia, of which we occa- 
sionally hear so much, beingin truth almost invisible. It is worth 
about double the trade of Shoolbred’s shop. Lord Dufferin, there- 
fore, feels it indispensable to reduce expenditure still further, 
which means, unhappily, reduction in the Civil departments 
and Public Works—for until the system is remodelled, he can 
hardly touch the cost of the European Army, which grows and 
grows with every increase in the home raies of military pay— 
and to increase the burden of taxation. The method of 
increase has been thoroughly considered, and Lord Dufferin, 
with a full sense of the unpopularity he will incur, and of 
which he formally claims the whole burden, has decided to 
reimpose the Income-tax of fivepence in the pound on all 
incomes above £200 a year, except those of the landlords. 

He has probably decided rightly ; but there are two grave 
objections to his tax, and he must not be surprised if it 
evokes the old chorus of objections. It is very invidious to 
exempt the landlords, who, in Bengal at all events, are very 
rich, and everywhere where they exist stand above the people, 
and who in most places do as little for the peasantry as Irish 
landlords of the worser kind. They have been exempted, 
no doubt, because Lord Dufferin thinks this a time of 
depression in agricultural produce, and because he accepts 
the view that the Perpetual Settlement barred direct taxation 
on the share of the rental left to the zemindar; but neither 
reason will be fully appreciated here. Moreover, when thus 
limited, the tax is open to the still more serious objection that it 
does not fill the Treasury. Sir A. Colvin expects only £600,000 a 
year from it, and that is but a petty sum to gain from a tax 
bitterly hated by every trader and professional man through- 
out a continent. Still, the arguments for the tax are very 
strong. It is quite certain, indeed it is never disputed, that the 
professional and money-making classes of India contribute too 
little to the State—indeed, if they are natives, they contribute 
nothing, except a penny or two per annum upon salt—and 
except through an Income-tax, no plan of reaching them has 
ever been devised. How are you to get at a man who 
makes two thousand a year, drinks nothing stronger than 
milk, eats no imported luxury, and lives to all external appear- 
ance as poorly as a clerk on a pound a week? = It is not to be 
done, and whether the exemption of zemindars is just or not 
—on which point no living being has ever arrived at full cer- 
tainty—it is clear that traders and professionals, who only 
prosper because we govern, ought to contribute something of 
their gains to the maintenance of our rule. Then, though the 
tax does not draw much money, it also detracts very little 
from the comfort of the people. If the Treasury only wants 
£600,000, why should it take more, especially when the 
number of taxes held in ultimate reserve, to be employed only 
after a great war or other serious disaster, is so exceedingly 
small. It would be easy to increase the Salt-tax, to which 
the people have never objected, they considering that impost 
an immemorial right of the State ; but the increase is a direct 
and equal levy from every human being on the continent, the 
poorest paying exactly as much as the millionaire. That is 
bad finance, even if the people approve it, and to be justified 
only by the plea that the emergency is great enough to 
affect the very poor first of all. And it would be possible 
—in our judgment easy—to raise four millions a year 
by selling permits to store and sell tobacco, and strictly 
limiting the number in each sub-district. That tax would 
fall, no doubt, on the poor; but it would fall on a luxury, and 
it would be, as the Salt-tax is not, to a considerable extent self- 
adjusting. In practice, the deprivation consequent on the tax, 
so far as it is a-deprivation, could be met at once in every 
household by a social rule that no one should smoke till he 
or she was eighteen years of age; and that rule would be an 
unmitigated good. Indian statesmen, however, shrink from 
this tax, regarding it as an ultimate resource, which might 
produce urban insurrecticns; and it is impossible to say that 
they are unwise. It is bad policy anywhere to discount the 
future too deeply, and tax up to the limit of power; 
and it is especially bad policy in India, where the people 
only acquiesce in us in consideration of lenient rule, and 
where the Government, if it has money, invariably spends 
it all. The ery for “ more civilisation,’ which implies more 
departments, is irresistible, and so is the desire of every 
Viceroy, Governor, and Commissioner to mark his régime by 





effecting some memorable “improvement ” which the people, 
in a majority of cases, would as lief be without. 

Upon the whole, therefore, with the reserve that we cannot 
form a decided opinion as to the justice of the landlord’s claim 
to exemption, we think Lord Dufferin has met his diffi- 
culties as wisely as the situation admitted, though he must 
expect from henceforth to be an unpopular, instead of a popular 
Viceroy. He has caught the classes that can shriek within 
the fiscal net, and they will shriek louder than he thinks, and 
shriek, as they did before, in statistics which English financiers 
will regard as nearly unanswerable. We cannot discount the 
future by admitting a positive pledge to the zemindars; and 
short of that, the argument for exempting them will never in 
England seem conclusive. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


fFXHE new French Ministry is in the main a Radical 
Ministry, modified by M. de Freycinet, who is Premier, 
and who is, of course, essentially an Opportunist. His success 
in forming a Ministry depended entirely upon his success in 
inducing M. Clémenceau to support him ; and M. Clémenceau, 
though, in his fear of a dissolution which might have ended 
in a victory for the Right, he has at last yielded, has made 
his own terms. Those terms are obvious upon the face of the 
published lists and statements. Nearly half the new Ministers 
are decided, though somewhat obscure, Radicals; M. Goblet, 
a determined, or even bitter anti-Clerical, remains Minister of 
Instruction and Public Worship; M. Sarrien is made Minister 
of the Interior, in place of M. de Faillitres, with whom the 
Radicals refused to sit; and M. Lockroy, who headed the 
poll for Paris as an ultra-Radical on every question but 
Tonquin, accepts the Ministry of Commerce and Labour 
—a most significant, if not menacing addition to the 
usual title. He is to arrange all those industrial con- 
troversies, strikes and the like, which in France demand 
the intervention of the Ministry of the Interior. Moreover, 
it is officially announced that the charge of Tonquinese, 
Malagasy, Tunisian, and Congo affairs is withdrawn from “ the 
Ministry of the Marine and Colonies,” and transferred to that 
of Foreign Affairs; and though the object of the change is 
partly concealed by a non-official intimation that M. de Frey- 
cinet wishes to deal with these Colonies himself, it is well 
understood that he pledges himself to M. Clésienceau to 
abandon all Colonial enterprise, and, so far as is’ possible, to 
arrange for the gradual evacuation, at all events, of Tonquin. 
The regions named cease to be Colonies, and become only 
foreign countries with which France has intimate’ concern. 
Finally, the Ministry is to pledge itself to a policy of retrench- 
ment, the nature and extent of which are immediately to be 
explained. 

This is, of course, the Radical programme, and its accept- 
ance by the Opportunist leader affords some ground for believing 
that the Government will be supported by a strong and con- 
sistent majority. If the Opportunists and the Radicals will 
really unite, the Reactionaries are reduced to a minority 
of one-third the Chamber, and with the strict law of 
Cloture obeyed in France, are practically powerless. Un- 
fortunately, the chances against the duration of such a 
majority are many. M. de Freycinet is not the right 
Minister for a policy of retrenchment. He may leave 
the Treasury and taxation to M. Sidi-Carnot; but his own 
reputation is bound up with vast schemes for Public Works 
which, if they will not in the end injure the country, do for 
the present overload the Treasury, and if pushed by the Publie 
Works Department 1s a Department usually pushes when it 
has the ear of the Prime Minister, may produce'a financial 
catastrophe in Paris. The Opportunists, again, will resist 


by every device possible the execution of the plan for 
abandoning or restricting the policy of Colonial ex- 


tension, in which their pride, their traditions, ‘and in 
many cases, we fear, their interests, are involved;: while the 
Extremists, seeing themselves indispensable, will: urge their 
willing agent, M. Goblet, to renewed attacks upon the Church, 
thus rendering even toleration from the Right impossible. It 
will be most di'licult for a Ministry so composed and so pressed 
to hold together ; and if M. de Freycinet at last gives way, the 
only remedy at present apparent to Frenchmen is a dissolu- 
tion. The Chamber will, it is believed, be pronounced im- 
practicable, and dismissed. 

There is no Minister remaining who could even hope to 
secure the support of a strong majority, and probably no 
Minister who is sincerely willing to try. Nothing is more 
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ominous for the future of the Republic than the unwilling- 
ness of French statesmen to become responsible for its 
management, except, indeed, the motives by which the un- 
willingness is explained. All of them apparently expect 
failure, and are unwilling, as they phrase it, to compromise 
their future. Some anticipate evil from the dislocation of 
parties, some from the rising temper in the country, some from 
the intrigues of their enemies ; but none are prepared to believe 
that they can earn confidence by their public action, and so, 
as it were, coerce the Chamber and the country into support 
from mere esteem. There is a root of weakness in all the men 
who come forward, a want of belief in themselves, a 
disposition to seek sheltered positions which is not only 
discreditable, but utterly unlike the character of French 
politicians, whose defect hitherto has been overweening 
confidence in themselves. Moreover, unless all corre- 
spondents together are deceived, a phenomenon long since 
noticed and satirised in America has appeared in France. 
This is “President fever.” Quiet as M. Grévy has been, 
his office has become more and more attractive in the 
eyes of French politicians. It is the only highly-paid one in 
France, the only one in which a fortune can be saved, and 
French politicians are poor. It is highly dignified, it is 
invested in reality with considerable patronage, and it continues 
for so long a term, that its possessor, if he has any qualities at 
all, must live as a figure in history, whom posterity will 
try to understand. The Presidential chair, therefore, is greatly 
desired ; and every statesman who is asked to be Premier 
pauses, first of all, to reflect whether activity in the public 
service will not impede his chance of becoming President, and 
often decides that it will. M. de Freycinet is accused of having 
on one occasion, after accepting the Premiership, tried to make 
a Cabinet impossible, because he hoped, if he could but keep 
out of office, to succeed M. Grévy; and M. Brisson and M. 
Floquet are publicly charged with resigning or refusing 
office under the same temptation. No doubt, ambition 
influences ambitious men in all countries; but it does not 
often influence them to refuse the highest posts because one a 
little more conspicuous and easy may be within reach. Ina 
past generation Lord Mansfield was suspected of acting in 
that way, and was bitterly blamed for it, even though he was 
seeking the highest prize in the line of his own profession. 
In France, such conduct seems just now habitual, and observers 
look around in vain for the men who care solely for the inter- 
ests of their country, or even for the triumph of their own 
ideas. M. Clémenceauy, it is true, is not suspected of wanting 
anything ; but then, M. Clémenceau will not suppress his ideas 
sufficiently to allow a strong Ministry of Affairs to pull the 
Departments, more especially the Colonial and Financial, out of 
the rut into which they have fallen. 

We fear a dissolution may yet be necessary, and may result 
in a triumph of the Right, which might be fatal to the 
Republic. The Senate is always more or less Conservative ; 
and with the Houses acting together, M. Grévy’s position 
would soon become impossible. Even if resolute against a 
coup d'état, the two bodies form together an absolute Legisla- 
ture, and could, with the support of the Minister at War, 
easily so arrange matters that a return to Monarchy or an 
experiment in some new form of Government could safely be 
attempted. France is in politics a country of timid men, full 
of millions who cannot endure to see the Government weak ; 
and with a Chamber divided as it is, Ministers succeeding one 
another like figures in a theatre, and a Treasury in urgent need 
ef a great loan which it dare not propose, the Government 
lacks all elements of permanent strength. M. Grévy may be 
able to frighten the parties into solidity fur a time; but a 
sovereign Chamber must be led, or it will exert its sovereignty 
to destroy. 


THE VACANT BISHOPRIC. 

OLO episcopari,” from a jest, has of late years become 

an occasional reality; and it seems to be so in quite 
a special sense in the case of the Bishopric of Manchester. 
Lord Salisbury has, to all appearance, real difficulty in filling 
up the vacancy. Two refusals are known, and others have been 
talked of. From the merely professional point of view, the 
case is a singular one. To be a Bishop is the highest promo- 
tion to which a clergyman can look forward; and when the 
numbers and longevity of the Bench are taken into account, 
there are not very many clergymen who can look forward to it 
with any approach to confidence. Yet here is this highest 
ecclesiastical promotion actually going begging. Men are 
asked to take a Bishopric, and they only shake their heads. 





The explanation of this curious unwillingness is to be looked 
for, of course, in the peculiar circumstances of the See of 
Manchester. There is no difficulty in getting men to accept 
other dioceses ; if there is a refusal here and there, it is soon 
forgotten in the multitude of acceptances. It would be 
unfortunate were it otherwise. To refuse a Bishopric now-a- 
days, is to refuse not wealth and dignity so much as 
the power of giving effect to your own ideas and 
convictions ; and a man who is conscious of possessing 
these is, and ought to be, slow in declining such an oppor- 
tunity. What is the worth of his ideas, if he does not care 
about impressing them upon others? Yet it is this very view 
of the episcopal function, perhaps, that first suggests the refusal 
to become Bishop of Manchester. A very high estimate is 
commonly formed of the amount of routine work which the 
Bishop has to do. It is possible that there may be some 
exaggeration in this view. There are large towns in other 
dioceses, yet somehow they do not seem to frighten men in 
the way that Manchester frightens them. Possibly one cause 
of the difference is the fact that at Manchester the Bishop 
lives in the city. The moral noises are not softened 
by distance; he feels, as well as hears of, the actual 
pressure of the crowd around him. All this means a huge 
increase of hard work, and that, too, of a kind which 
is not directly episcopal, and so is the more fatiguing. All 
Bishops are the prey of correspondents, but the Bishop of 
Manchester is in a special sense the prey of visitors. He is 
constantly being invited to take part in this or that good work ; 
—and it is not so easy to persuade the applicants that he can 
only grant the request by omitting or hurrying over his own 
proper duties, or by putting them off to a season which, if it 
is more convenient for the work, is certainly more injurious to 
the workman. When requests of this kind come by letter, it 
is much easier to say “no’’ than when they are presented by 
word of mouth. A Bishop who has to answer many letters 
falls into a habit of refusing which is extremely useful to him. 
His chaplain encloses the appointed form, and the thing is 
done. But when a Bishop lives in the very midst of 
those who have, or wish to have, business with him, 
from being correspondents they become callers. This does 
not mean that their letters cease, but only that their 
visits precede or follow their letters. In a city like Manchester, 
there are many men too important to be denied. The Bishop 
cannot be “ not at home ” to a great merchant who gomes to 
arrange about a public meeting, or to take his opinion about a 
subscription-list. But it is just these things that break a 
Bishop's back. They are, after all, but the fringe of his real 
work, though to the laymen concerned in them they may seem 
an essential part of it. And when they are disposed of, the 
morning is gone, while the true business of the day is not even 
begun. Probably the afternoon brings other engagements with 
it, still of the same kind—engagements which other similar 
mornings weeks ago have prepared the way for and made 
inevitable: and it is not, perhaps, till night that the 
Bishop sits down to re-read his letters and to con- 
sider how he may best dispense counsel, encouragement, 
or rebuke among his clergy, or how he shall bear his 
part in the solution of some problem of ecclesiastical states- 
manship. For some men, no doubt, but hardly for those who 
make the best Bishops, this sort of life would have a charm of 
its own. They are greedy of work, and as in the picture we 
have sketched it is the spiritual, not the secular, side of their 
office that falls into the second place, they would find abund- 
ance both of duties and interests. But there are others to 
whom it would bring nothing but vexation, and such 
as these may well hesitate before accepting the position. 
There was more, perhaps, than people thought to be said for 
the old plan of placing a Bishop’s residence away from his 
cathedral city. It seemed an anomaly that a Bishop should 
live in the country ; but it was an anomaly that had its advan- 
tages. If the Bishop was further away from some part of his 
work, he was better able to get through the remainder. No 
doubt, he was by comparison difficult to get at. But then, a 
busy man may easily be made too accessible ; and when this 
happens, though no work may ayowedly be neglected, all of it 
may be badly done. There is comfort in this reflection for 
those who regretted that the Bishopric of Southwell was not 
planted either at Nottingham or Derby. If a Bishop were 
made of iron, the larger the town the better suited it might 
be to become an episcopal city. But when we are dealing with 
flesh and blood, some measure of rest, of solitude, of refresh- 
ment of mind and body, is needed, and this it is hard to secure 
in a great city when a man’s work lies in it. 
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culiar to any one diocese, but of which, from the density of 
its population, Manchester has probably a disproportionate 
share. Few people who have not looked into the distribution 
of a Bishop’s time know how large a part of it is spent in 
confirmations. In itself, of course, this is no hardship. The 
Bishop is administering a sacred rite of great dignity to young 
people just at the age when they are most impressionable, and 
he accompanizs the act with an address which, if it is of the 
right sort, may remain with some of them all their lives. But 
there is no ceremony, however venerable and impressive, which 
may not become a mere piece of routine by constant repetition ; 
and the more a Bishop dislikes the idea of confirmation sink- 
ing to this level with him, the more vexed he will be when he 
finds that the inevitable process has begun. What praises 
have not been bestowed, and justly bestowed, on the Burial 
Service; but ask the Chaplain of a great London cemetery 
what emotions it awakens in his mind, and see what his 
answer will be if he speaks candidly. What funerals are to 
the Chaplain of a cemetery, confirmations are to a Bishop; 
and when for weeks together there are two a day to be got 
through, it is not wonderful that the effort not to make them 
perfunctory is a very hard one. At all events, the contingency 
makes an ungrateful element in the prospect of succeeding to 
a very popular diocese. 

There is another reason which may weigh with men when 
they are offered such a diocese as Manchester, and that is its 
place in ecclesiastical geography. It is not altogether pleasant 
for an active man to belong to the Northern Province. Techni- 
cally, of course, there is no inferiority in the position ; but as 
regards opportunities for influencing the course of ecclesiastical 
events, there is a real inferiority. The Suffragans of Canterbury 
are much more numerous than the Suffragans of York, and a 
deliberative body such as the Upper House of Convocation gains 
greatly by this fact. The titular equality of the two Synods 
counts for very little, and the people who think of Convocation 
at all usually think of the Convocation of Canterbury. The 
resolutions debated and adopted there may conceivably be of 
considerable importance, whereas those passed in the Convoca- 
tion of York attract next to no attention. An energetic clergy- 
man in the South may very well dislike the comparative 
isolation to which he would have to look forward in accepting 
a Northern diocese. An assembly which contains some half- 
dozen members has but few attractions in days when so much 
more thought is given to the composition and functions of 
ecclesiastical legislatures. 





THE LAW’S DELAY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


LEVEN years ago the Tory Party were, unfortunately, in 
power as well as in office. They were not at first 
reactionary at home, promising a rest from worrying and 
harassing legislation ; but they took the opportunity of putting 
a drag on legal reform, and reversing some of the most important 
provisions of the Judicature Act, that great measure of con- 
structive legislation which had been passed by Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Gladstone in 1873. If our legal system is still imper- 
fect, if the law’s uncertainty and the law’s delay still rack 
the minds of suitors, and scare away would-be suitors, 
this is to a great extent owing to the reactionary pro- 
ceedings of the Tory Government in 1875. The object 
of the Judicature Act was to reduce the whole of our 
Law Courts, then a maze of conflicting and independent 
jurisdictions and laws, into one whole. “The Courts that 
were manifold” were to “dwindle to divers divisions of one.” 
They were to be consolidated, as Mr. Disraeli put it, into two 
Courts,—“ one of Primary Decision, and one of Conclusive 
Appeal.” The late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn had suggested 
that it was time for the House of Lords to surrender its 
appellate jurisdiction. Upon that hint Lord Selborne spoke, 
and proposed to fuse in one Court of Appeal the Lords Justices 
in Chancery, the Exchequer Chamber, the Privy Council, and 
three of the ex-Chancellors and Law Lords, who for judicial 
purpuses formed the House of Lords. ‘The Act was carried 
through the House of Lords, with the somewhat protesting 
approval of Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury (the last, however, 
suggesting the transfer to the new Court of the Ecclesiastical 
appeal, which Lord Selborne, through fear of the High- 
Church party, had omitted), and in the teeth of the op- 
position of Lord Redesdale, who only found thirteen Peers 
voting with him on a division. When the Bill got to the 
Commons, the present Lord Chief Justice, then Attorney- 
General, who had charge of the Bill, said that “the 
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operation of their intermediate Court of Appeal was bad 
and intermittent, and no man, whatever might be his views 
of the Constitutional position of the House of Lords, who had 
had any knowledge of its practical working, could deny that 
a more indefensible institution as a judicial institution it was 
hardly possible to conceive. ..... For his part, if this Bill 
did nothing but get rid of the House of Lords as a judicial 
tribunal, it would be worth while to pass it.” Passed it was, 
only Mr. Charley (now located as Sir William Charley in the 
Corporation of the City of London) moving an amendment in 
favour of the jurisdiction of the Lords, which was withdrawn 
without a division. Mr. Disraeli expressly approved the bill, 
because, “unless very much more complicated and difficult 
changes than those proposed in the Bill were adopted, it 
would be impossible that the House of Lords could grapple 
with the business you proposed to call on them to trans- 
act.” At the request of the Scotch and Irish Members, 
the new Appeal Court was to entertain Scotch and Irish 
appeals. Power was also taken to transfer the Colonial and 
other business of the Privy Council; so that, if the Act had 
come into operation as its author intended, we should have 
had a single Supreme Court of Appeal for the whole Empire. 
Unfortunately, it was suspended for a year to enable rules to 
be made. But even when the Tories came in in 1874, they 
did not at first venture to go back on this measure. Indeed, 
Lord Cairns brought in a Bill to carry out in detail the 
transfer of appeals, and only dropped it for want of time. But 
in 1875 a caucus of Tory obstructives had formed themselves 
into a committee for wrecking the Bill. Lord Cairns re- 
introduced his Bill of 1874, and carried it to the Committee 
stage, when he suddenly turned round, withdrew it, and 
substituted the Act of 1875 restoring the jurisdiction to the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council, maiming the Court of 
Appeal, and reducing the name of Supreme Court of Judicature 
toa misleading misnomer, since this Supreme Court has at least 
two Courts in the country superior to it. The result has been 
a great additional expense to the country, great additional 
expense and delay to suitors, great diminution in the value of 
the Court of Appeal, and a muddle of appellate Judges. The 
original proposal was to have not more than nine ordinary 
Judges of the Appeal Court. Lord Cairns substituted only 
three ordinary appellate Judges. But after divers amending 
Acts, we have five ordinary appellate Judges at £5,000, one 
at £6,000, two paid members of the Judicial Committee at 
£5,000, three Lords of Appeal in Ordinary at £6,000 a year, 
and divers Law Lords, including ex-Chancellors, who are not 
bound to do anything for their money or their titles. The 
Lords left 11 remanets last year; the Privy Council sat only 
94 days, but left 83 cases; while the Appeal Court sat in two 
divisions over 200 days each, but left close on 450 cases 
untouched. 

Here is a waste of judicial power and salaries. A dozen 
Judges with divided jurisdictions, when under the original 
scheme nine would have sufficed, and the work would be 
better and more speedily done. In the view of Lord Justice 
Bowen, the high expectations formed of the workings of the 
Judicature Acts have been falsified, mainly through this one 
defect. As he says, the Appeal Court was the pivot on which 
the whole scheme of reconstruction turned, and the Appeal 
Court has not the strength or the commanding position it 
ought to occupy. He recognises, indeed, the great amount of 
arrears in the Courts of First Instance due to the fact that 
judicial power is wasted by making Divisional Courts consist 
of three Judges, when two would not only be enough, but 
would be absolutely better in a Court of intermediate 
Appeal. The decision of an Appeal Court by a majority 
of two to one reversing a decision of three Judges in Banco, 
does not carry with it the weight it might; and, there- 
fore, it is undesirable to let a decision of an inferior 
Court have such an appearance of weight as is gained by 
having three Judges, especially in cases where one would be 
quite enough. With the Judges set free by limiting Courts in 
Banco to two Judges—and he might have said, not setting on 
fifteen Judges to discuss minute points of the law of theft in 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved—Lord Justice Bowen thinks 
the arrears in the Queen’s Bench Division would probably be 
overtaken. As regards the Chancery Division, he regards 


another Judge as necessary, and would not retain the present 
system of divided Courts,—one Judge, one Court. This, how- 
ever, is a somewhat doubtful proposal. But it is mainly to 
the strength which would be added to the Court of Appeal in 
number and person by the abolition of the appellate juris- 
diction of the House of Lords that he looks for an adequate 
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reform of the present state of things, and the due settlement of 
the law. The actual number of cases which go to the House 
of Lords are comparatively few, only 55 in 1883-4, owing 
to the inordinate expense and delay attaching to such 
appeals. It is the uncertainty in the law, arising from the 
perpetual possibility of its being upset by a decision of the 
House of Lords, or even indirectly by the Privy Council, and 
the fear of the Lords before the eyes of every suitor—the 
possibility that he may have to fight his way up to that august 
tribunal over, say, a water-rate of 5s.—that deter people from 
asserting their just rights. Another cause of delay is the fact 
that counsel cannot be in two places at once, and when they 
are at the House of Lords, or before the Privy Council, have 
to be down at Westminster instead of at Temple Bar, and 
cases have to be postponed for their attendance. Moreover, 
if there were five strong Judges in the Appeal Court. instead 
of three relatively weak ones, it is quite possible that 
they would be content with a single united judgment, where 
opinions were united, instead of the present system, an 
innovation, of each of the three Judges delivering a volumin- 
ous judgment, reciting all the facts just as if the senior 
Judge had not opened his mouth. Whether the remedy 
suggested by Lord Justice Bowen would be an absolute 
cure for the law’s delay in the absence of extended County- 
Court jurisdiction, is, of course, doubtful. That it would be a 
powerful purgative is not doubtful. The divided jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords, the Privy Council, and the so-called 
Supreme Court is indefensible, and has already been con- 
demned by Parliament in theory ; it works so badly in practice, 
that already the Privy Council and House of Lords have had 
to be brought almost into a personal identity. The logical 
step to a complete remedy is short and easy, and the financial 
gain would far more than supply the extra Judge or two 
required in the High Court. If the Liberal Party was in office, 
it might be difficult to take the step; but with Lord Salisbury 
there, the House of Lords would cheerfully vote away its 
own existence at his bidding, much more a mere antiquated 
excrescence in which it has no corporate interest. 


AMIEL AND CLOUGH. 

RS. HUMPHREY WARD, in the interesting introduction 
which she has prefixed to her beautiful translation of 

“ Amiel’s Journal,” indicates, though not as distinctly as we 
should have been disposed to do, the close analogy between Amiel’s 
dread of practical life and Clough’s dread of practical life. And 
there certainly was a close analogy, as well as a wide difference, 
between their views. Amiel, it is clear, never did anything at 
all equal to his powers, through a jealous regard for his own 
intellectual independence. He could not bear to commit himself 
to any practical course which would mortgage, as it were, his 
intellectual freedom. ‘“ The life of thought alone,” he wrote, 
“seems to me to have enough elasticity and immensity, to be 
free enough from the irreparable; practical life makes me 
afraid.” And yet he knew that a certain amount of practical 
life was essential even to a true intellectual life, only he 
was anxious to reduce that practical life to a minimum, 
in order that the intellectual life might remain as free 
as possible. Clough, too, had the greatest distrust of the 
practical ties into which he felt that the tenderness of his 
nature would bring him. The whole drift of his ‘“ Amours de 
Voyage” was to show that fidelity to the intellectual vision is 
inconsistent with the class of connections into which the senti- 
ments of a tender heart bring men; and not only inconsistent with 
them, but so superior to them, that sooner or later the intellect 
would assert its independence and break through the dreams to 
which, under the influence of feeling, men submit themselves. 
The difference between the two men’s views was in substance 
this,—Amiel rather condemned himself for his fastidious asser- 
tion of intellectual freedom, and held that had his character been 
stronger, he would have embarked more boldly on practical 
life, and would have made a better use of his talents in con- 
sequence; Clough, on the contrary, rather condemned himself 
for the weakness which allowed him to drift into the closer 
human ties. He speaks of them as more or less unreal, as more 
or less illusions, out of which he must some day recover, and 
return to the assertion of his old intellectual freedom. Amiel 
reproached himself for not trusting his instincts more, and for 
living the self-conscious life so much; Clough reproached him- 
self for letting his instincts dispose of him so much, and for not 
resisting the illusions into which his instincts betrayed him. 
It is very curious to compare the different modes in which the 





Genevan student of Hegelian philosophy and the English student 
of Greek thought, writing at very nearly the same time, expresg 
the same profound terror of embarrassing themselves by all sorts 
of ties with the narrownesses and imperfections of the human 
lot. In Amiel’s case, however, in spite of the moral self. 
reproach with which he viewed his intellectual fastidiousness, it 
was undoubtedly in great measure the contagion of Hegelian 
Pantheism which made him fancy that he could identify himself 
with the universal soul of things; and, on the other hand, it 
was the timidity of an excessive moral sensitiveness which made 
it intolerable to him to enter into the very heart of practical life, 
with the fear before his eyes that he might create for himself a 
lifelong regret by taking an irreparable false step. This, he seems 
to say, was the reason why he never married, just as it was in part 
the reason why Clough, in the ‘‘ Amours de Voyage,” makes his 
hero reproach himself for his desire to marry. Amiel felt that to 
enter into a relation of which he had the highest ideal, and then 
to find it far below his ideal, would entail on him a shame anda 
remorse which he would simply be unable to endure. Andat the 
very close of his life, he writes, with much less than his usual 
feeling of self-reproach, a sort of defence of his own detachment 
from the world. He declares that to have done anything volun- 
tarily which should bring upon him an inner shame, would have 
been unendurable to him. ‘I think,” he says, “I fear shame 
worse than death. Tacitus said, ‘Omnia serviliter pro domina- 
tione.’ My tendency is just the contrary. Even when it is 
voluntary, dependence is a burden to me. I should blush to 
find myself determined by interest, submitting to constraint, or 
becoming the slave of any will whatever. To me, vanity is 
slavery, self-love degrading, and utilitarianism meanness, I 
detest the ambition which makes you the liege man of something 
or some one. I desire simply to be my own master. If I had 
health, I should be the freest man I know. Although perhaps 
a little hardness of heart would be desirable to make me still more 
independent T only desire what Iam able for; and in this 
way I run my head against no wall, I cease even to be conscious 
of the boundaries which enslave me. I take care to wish for 
rather less than is in my power, that I may not even be reminded 
of the obstacles in my way. Renunciation is the safeguard of 
dignity. Let us strip ourselves, if we would not be stripped.” 
There you have the moral secret of Amiel’s pride, without the 
self-blame with which he usually accompanied it. His pride 
was due partly to a moral dread of incurring responsibilities he 
could not bear,—* responsibility,” as he said, “is my invisible 
nightmare,’—and partly to the dread of appearing ridiculous 
and contemptible to himself if he should find himself unequal 
to them. That reminds us very much of the spirit which 
Cardinal Newman, as a young man,—before he entered on his 
great Tractarian mission,—rebuked in himself :— 
“Time was, I shrank from what was right 
From fear of what was wrong ; 


I would not brave the sacred fight 
Because the foe was strong. 


But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 
Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at Heaven was pride.” 

Amiel’s feeling is absolutely described in these lines, though the 
keen censure cast upon it by Dr. Newman was probably not 
reflected,—at least in the latter part of his career,—in Amiel’s 
own conscience. But, as we have already hinted, there was 
doubtless another and a more intellectual strand in the feeling,— 
the deep impression that by binding himself in a number of 
complex relations to only half-known or utterly unknown 
human beings,—to persons who might disappoint him bitterly, 
and to children unborn who might turn out anything but the 
beings to whom he could sustain the close tie of fatherhood,— 
he should fritter away the power of reverie in which he took 
such delight. Under the spell of some of the more ambitious 
German philosophies, he fancied that he could identify himself 
with the soul of things; and this dreaming power he valued, as 
it seems to us, much beyond its real worth, if indeed that worth 
were real at all:— 

“ My privilege is to be the spectator of my own life-drama, to be 
fully conscious of the tragi-comedy of my own destiny, and, more than 
that, to be in the secret of the tragi-comic itself—that is to say, to be 
unable to take my illusions seriously, to see myself, so to speak, 
from the theatre on the stage, or to be like a man looking from 
beyond the tomb into existence. I feel myself forced to feign a 
particular interest in my individual part, while all the time I am 
living in the confidence of the poet who is playing with all these 
agents which seem so important, and knows all that they are ignorant 
of. It is a strange position, and one which becomes painful as soon 
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as grief obliges me to betake myself once more to my own little 
role, binding me closely to it, and warning me that I am going 
too far in imagining myself, because of my conversations with the 
poet, dispensed from taking up again my modest part of valet in the 

iece.—Shakespeare must have experienced this feeling often, and 
Hamlet, I think, must express it somewhere. It is a Doppelgiingerei, 
quite German in character, and which explains the disgust with 
reality, and the repugnance to public life, so common among the 
thinkers of Germany. There is, as it were, a degradation, a Gnostic 
fall in thus folding one’s wings and going back again into the vulgar 
shell of one’s own individuality. Without grief, which is the string 
of this venturesome kite, man would soar too quickly and too high, 
and the chosen souls would be lost for the race, like balloons which, 
save for gravitation, would never return from the empyrean.” 


This passage gives the intellectual facet of the moral feeling at 
the root of Amiel’s “ finer sense ” and “ sorer shame,”—the moral 
feeling which made him shrink back from all sorts of practical 
responsibility, lest he should undertake what was beyond him, or 
lose his complete detachment from the narrowness of life. The two 
feelings together—the love of reverie in the larger sense, and the 
dread of responsibility,—sealed up his life almost hermetically 
within his own bosom, and made him a stranger to the 
world. He longed to free himself from the narrow shell of his 
own individuality, and consequently dreaded accepting duties 
and obligations which would have made that individuality more 
definite and more oppressive. And yet Amiel felt himself tied 
down to this narrower life by one string which he could not 
ignore. When he felt the touch of grief,—which, as Mrs. 
Browning says, is something more than love, since “grief, 
indeed, is love, and grief beside,”—then he was aware that he 
was hemmed within the conditions of a distinct individual lot, 
that he was seeking something which he could not obtain, while 
yet he could not suppress, or even wish to suppress, his desire 
to obtain it. Grief brought home to him the strict limits of his 
individuality as nothing else brought them home. Hecould deny 
himself the more intimete ties of life, but he could not deny 
himself grief for the severance of such ties as he had. He 
could not soar above his own individual nature when his heart 
was bleeding. Then he felt that it was not for him to look at 
his own life with an impartial imagination, as he would look at 
any other person’s, or as Shakespeare might have looked at one 
of the characters he had created; for then he felt that 
throb of anguish which he could not evade by any soaring 
on imaginative wings, however lofty and free the flight. His 
intellect was held captive by his griefs,—otherwise, as he said, 
he might have almost lost his individuality in the ecstasy of 
reverie. 

Clough’s attitude of mind towards these practical ties, of 
which he, too, dreaded the constraining power, was very different. 
He evidently regarded the intellectual life as the true life, and 
the life of ordinary man as more or less a condescension to con- 
ditions within which his nature could never suffer itself to be 
long confined. He looked on at the actual experience of his 
sensitive and tender nature with a little amusement and a good 
deal of contempt. This is how he makes his hero lecture 
himself, for instance, when he finds himself gradually falling in 
love :— 

“Yes, I am going, I feel it,—I feel and cannot recall it,— 

Fusing with this thing and that, entering into all sorts of relations, 

Tying 1 know not what ties, which, whatever they are, I know one 

thing, 

Will and must, woe is me, be one day painfully broken— 

Broken with painful remorses, with shrinkings of soul and 

relentings, 

Foolish delays, more foolish evasions, most foolish renewals. 

But I have made the step, have quitted the ship of Ulysses ; 

Quitied the sea and the shore, passed into the magical island ; 

Yet on my lips is the moly, medicinal, offered of Hermes. 

I have come into the precinct, the labyrinth closes around me, 

Path into path rounding slyly ; I pace slowly on, and the fancy 

Struggling awhile to sustain the long sequences, weary, bewildered, 

Fain must collapse in despair; I yield, I am lost, and know 

nothing ; : 

Yet in my bosom unbroken remaineth the clue; I shall use it. 

Lo, with the rope on my loins, I descend through the fissure, I 

sink, yet 

Truly secure in the strength of invisible arms up above me, 

Still, wheresoever I swing, wherever to shore, or to shelf, or 

Floor of cavern untrodden, shell-sprinkled, enchanting, I know I 

Yet shall one time feel the strong cord tighten about me,— 

Feel it relentless upbear me from spots I would rest in, and though 

the 

Rope swing wildly, I faint, crags wound me, from crag unto 

crag re- 

Bounding, or, wide in the void, I die ten deaths, ere the end, I 

Yet shall plant firm foot on the broad lofty spaces I quit, shall 

Feel underneath me again the great massy strengths of abstraction, 

Look yet abroad from the height, o’er the sea whose salt wave I 

have tasted.” 


Evidently, to Clough’s mind, “the great massy strengths of 

abstraction” were the levels on which only he could tread 

firmly, while all the experiences he was destined to undergo 

in the region of feeling were a sort of illusion, a sort of 

dream. To Amiel, grief was the cord which kept him from 

soaring into aimless reverie. To Clough, thought was the rope 

which kept him from sinking into the enchantments of a world 

of illusions. He trusted his thoughts, not his feelings. Clough’s 

feelings charmed him away from the life of thought, and 

thought brought him home again to the real and solid. Amiel’s 

thoughts charmed him away from the life of feeling, and his 

feelings brought him home again to the real and solid. 

Was either of them right? We should say not. Thought 
undoubtedly does correct, and correct with most salutary inex- 
orability, the illusions of feeling. And, again, feeling does 
correct, and correct with equally salutary inexorability, the 
day-dreams of thought. The man who habitually distrusts 
his feelings is just as certain to live in a world of illusion 
as the man who habitually distrusts his thoughts. But 
undoubtedly Amiel, who allowed the illusion of imaginative 
reverie and intellectual freedom to govern his career much more 
absolutely than Clough allowed his faith in “the massy 
strengths of abstraction ” to govern his career, made the greater 
mistake of the two. Had Amiel not been so sedulous to ward 
off the pressure of responsibilities to which he did not feel fully 
equal, he might doubtless have made mistakes, and entered into 
relations which he would have found painful to him and.a 
shock to his ideal. But the truth is that those relations which 
are not all that we desire them to be in human life, which are 
not ideal relations, are of the very essence of the discipline of 
the will and of the affections, and no man ever yet escaped 
them, without escaping one of the most useful experiences of 
human life. Amiel, like Clough, was far too much afraid of 
hampering the free play of his intellect. No man ever yet did 
a great work for the world, without hampering the free play of 
his intellect. And yet it is no paradox to say that no man ever 
yet had the highest command of his intellect who had not times 
without number hampered its free play, in order that he might 
enter the more deeply into the deeper relations of the human 
heart. 


THE SOCIAL EXPERIMENT AT GUISE. 
HE remarkable account in the Times of Tuesday of M. 
Godin’s fumilistive at Guise, near Paris, will not excite 
the attention that fifty, or even thirty, years ago it would have 
received in this country. The question of the poor is as pressing 
as before ; there is at least as much philanthropy as in any former 
period ; while the group of vague ideas commonly classed as 
“ Socialism ” exercise, perhaps, more influence than ever. There 
has, however, been a change in the public mind. Co-operative 
Societies have succeeded and failed in such numbers, that 
practical men have come to regard them as mere co-partner- 
ships, often beneficial to the partners, and usually beneficial 
to society, but not likely to act as a universal solvent for all 
industrial woes. Competition is not dead, or dying; altruism 
is still a counsel of perfection rather than a universal belief ; 
and though the great army of paupers slowly diminishes, its 
existence is still the most terrible of English social facts. At 
the same time, the belief in phalanstiies of any kind, which 
was once widely diffused in this country, has visibly died away. 
Not one is now the subject of any public comment. That belief 
ought to have revived during the agitation on the housing of 
the poor; and the fact that it did not is evidence that 
there is a change, not, perhaps, so much in opinion, as 
in the form which hopeful opinion takes. Hundreds of 
persons still believe that the people must be rehoused ; 
but they look to better buildings, more scientific apparatus, 
and lighter rents, or occasionally to experiments in the 
way of workmen’s villages, rather than to any plan of 
living in common. The old ideas of common halls, common 
dining-rooms, common recreation-rooms, have lost their 
force; and new projects of the kind are dismissed with the 
remark that the English wish for individual comfort, and not 
for comfort attainable only through community. The English- 
man, say philanthropists, prefers a poor room in a cottage of his 
own, to a better room in a palace which he must share with a 
thousand others. 
It is curious, therefore, to read evidence that the plan, 
nearly abandoned in England, has been made in at least 





one place in France a complete success. M. Godin, a 
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journeyman ironfounder, rose to fortune by the discovery of 
a way to make cheap stoves, and being full of the Fourierist 
ideas so rampant fifty years ago, he resolved to turn his 
works into a “social palace.” Being a man of the true 
organising temperament, passionately industrious, very able, 
and as full as John Wesley of unconscious despotism, he 
succeeded in organising a nearly complete industrial com- 
munity. He admitted all his, workmen to share profits 
according to capacity, and induced them to accumulate 
these profits with a view of buying him out. He then 
appointed himself for life managing-director of the new firm, 
and set himself to build a palace which should make work- 
men’s lives comparatively comfortable, yet should pay. Aided 
by the workmen, who slowly came into his schemes, he so 
thoroughly succeeded, that he built buildings in which four 
hundred families are comfortably housed in apartments as 
independent as houses, with common nurseries, common 
recreation-grounds, common schoolrooms—where the educa- 
tion is exceptionally good—co-operative stores, library, read- 
ing-room, café, theatre, and gardens, all open to the whole 
community, at rates which the workman can easily pay; 
the entire establishment, with its endless advantages, having 
been finished at a cost of about £220 per family, and being 
let to pay, after repairs are provided for, an interest of 3 
per cent. Every department is made self-supporting, aud a 
common restaurant which was tried was given up the moment 
it was discovered that it did not pay. In this palace the 
whole of the workmen and their families live, and, under 
M. Godin’s superintendence, manage the affairs of the 
great foundry together. They elect a governing committee 
of eighty-three; they send out the best-made stoves in 
France by the thousand; and after paying wages, allow- 
ances for the old, pensions for the maimed, and all expenses 
of the palace, including a small army of cleaners, the 
average return amounts to 8 per cent., with 5 per cent. 
of which M. Godin’s interest is paid, while the remaining 
3 accumulates to buy him out. The writer who describes 
the palace says the children do not suffer, the usual drawback 
to all public nurseries; while the workmen and their wives are 
obviously pleased, for they stay on to old age. To all appear- 
ance, pauperism is extinguished, and an industrial community 
enjoys in peace, out of its own earnings, all the advantages 
of the middle class, including a fair amount of recreation, and 
a hope, when M, Godin is bought out, of larger profits still. 


Is not the question solved, then? Unfortunately, it is 
hardly approached. M. Godin has not touched the very fringe 
of the grand social difficulty. Nobody has ever doubted that a 
barrack, or a public school, or a monastery, or any other place 
in which large numbers of picked persons are collected under 
stringent discipline, could be well and cheaply managed, experi- 
ence having solved that question a thousand years ago. The 
doubt is whether a society in which idleness is tolerated, 
and drinking is possible, and the human drift gradually 
accumulates, and there is no direct discipline from above, can 
be made comfortable also ; and that question is still unanswered. 
In the Familistére de Guise every man who enters is a workman, 
and therefore healthy; every man must work, and therefore 
adds to the collective wealth; and every man must abstain at 
least from visible crime, including drunkenness, under penalty 
of banishment. The management of a great factory on those 
conditions is no more difficult than the management of a great 
hospital or a great college, if the necessary force is provided ; 
and it is provided here. M. Godin is clearly despotic, and can 
give the needed “sanction ” to any law passed by the governing 
committee, which it is understood he influences at all points, 
great and small. He is ‘ managing-director” for life; he is 
sole creditor; he can break up the community at will by 
enforcing his property rights; ard he possesses in the highest 
degree not only the capacity for governing, but the admis- 
sion from his subjects that he ought to govern. Between 
him and the committee, any “inhabitant” of the palace 
can be dismissed, and dismissal, especially after long service, 
means even more to him than to the ordinary work- 
men. Opinion, too, in a community so closely packed must 
operate with tremendous force, “the cold shoulder” being 
almost equivalent to the old Catholic excommunication. The 
“inhabitant” is, therefore, compelled to be industrious, to 
be moral, to be clubbable, and to obey sanitary rules, by 
a force as direct and as external as the force which, in a 
free community, compels him to pay taxes, to maintain 





his children, and to abstain from breaches of the criminal 
law. The same force applied to any factory would obtain 
the same results; but where, in England at all events, igs 
the force to be obtained? The workmen will not elect such 
a dictator as M. Godin, and it is in the dictatorship that the 
essential strength of such a community resides. Without it 
every rule would gradually be broken, the great instinct 
of idleness would be obeyed, the work would deteriorate 
in quality, and before long the unfailing market, upon 
which the prosperity of the place depends, would pass away 
to other hands. It is possible, as the inhabitants of the 
“ Palace” are Frenchmen, that on M. Godin’s death they may 
elect a dictator; but it is most improbable, and if they do not, 
the factory will either tumble to pieces, or will become an 
ordinary industrial undertaking. M. Godin has shown that the 
immense power of a factory or foundry owner can he well and 
wisely used; but that is all he has shown. He has not made 
the social question one whit easier of solution. 

We wish the Times’ correspondent had taken more trouble to 
ascertain the net result of the secularism prevailing in the 
familistere. M. Godin interferes with no man’s creed, but he 
dislikes religion in all shapes, allows only civil interment to be 
paid for by the factory, and so discourages “forms” that a 
considerable proportion of the children are unbaptised, and 
all, of course, are left untaught, so far as the schools are 
concerned, in any religious faith. There may be piety in 
the rooms, but worship in any public form is practically 
prohibited. The French workman is not religious, and 
probably the establishment at Guise is not more entirely 
secularist than many ordinary factories in France; but we 
should have liked to have heard the result of this formal 
negation upon the wives and mothers, and more especially upon 
the children, of whom a large proportion must have grown up 
under the pagan 7égime. The difference in them must be con- 
siderable, and in what way does it show itself? Has a “religion 
of utility” grown up, or is the community in reality still 
obedient to the general tradition obeyed by all outside the factory 
establishments ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A CHURCH VOTING QUALIFICATION. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The current number of the Contemporary Review contains 
two articles on Church Reform—one written by Mr. George 
W. E. Russell, from the High-Church point of view, the other 
by the Rev. V. H. Stanton, as a representative of the Cam- 
bridge School—both of which insist warmly that no one ought 
to be allowed to vote for a parochial Church Board who has not 
some definite qualification as a Churchman. 

Mr. Russell seems not to have made up his mind before 
writing his article whether he was in favour of Church Boards at 
all. In the middle of it he lays down “that in respect of the 
three points mainly contemplated by the Church Boards Bill, the 
claim for self-government by the laity is just and sound.” But 
at the end he announces that he should prefer a voluntary 
Church Council—that is, one dependent on the breath of the 
clergyman—to one constituted by law. His chief purpose 
evidently was to say the worst things he could of a Bill which 
imposes no restrictive qualification. ‘Considering carefully 
what the Bill really means,” he tells his readers that “ it 
means the possibility that all control over our parish 
churches, their services, and our alms, may be surrendered 
to a Board which the ratepayers as such have chosen.” 
It would hardly be supposed that ‘all control” stands for 
a control strictly within the limits of existing Church law, 
and requiring the consent of the Bishop before it can override 
the single will of the incumbent. ‘In some parishes, where 
the powers of evil were unusually rampant, it would probably 
mean a constituency largely composed of, and influenced by, 
people engaged in the most infamous occupations, and professing 
the most abhorrent doctrines Mr. Bradlaugh would be 
eligible for the Church Board at Northampton, and would him- 
self be an elector in the district of London where he resides.” If 
it were worth while to reply to reasoning like this in the same 
vein, it might be answered as follows :—Mr. George Russell, as 
an advanced Liberal, is, no doubt, in favour of allowing Mr. Brad- 
laugh to sit and vote in the House of Commons. A Member of 
the House of Commons may become Prime Minister. Mr. Russell 
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js, therefore, advocating a policy which might enable a preacher 
of Atheism to appoint the Archbishops and Bishops of a branch 
of the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Stanton argues more seriously, but with not less emphasis. 
He refers to the Church Boards Bill as “ignoring the fact 
that the English Church is a branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church,” and affirms that “this idea and fact would be com- 
promised to an extent it never yet has been in our history, if 
power over the worship and teaching of the Church were given 
to those who, many of them, do not hold, and have not even 
any intelligent comprehension of, some of her most fundamental 
beliefs, and who have not in any full sense submitted to her 
training.” ‘“ Only genuine members of the Church should have 
a voice, and the right definition of membership for this purpose 
would seem to be that of being a communicant.” I can assure 
Mr. Stanton that the question whether voters for Church Boards 
should have an ecclesiastical qualification or not, has often been 
anxiously considered by those who have promoted the two Bills 
for enabling a parish to form a Church Board or Council. They 
had a feeling, no doubt, in favour of comprehension, but they 
were also largely influenced by the following reasons :—1. They 
thought it undesirable to depart from the existing lines of our 
Church constitution. Members of Parliament and their electors 
are not required to be communicants, nor are churchwardens and 
members of vestries. The powers which a Church Board would 
have are insignificant, trifles light as air, compared with those 
which Members of Parliament possess and exercise in relation to 
the worship and teaching of the Church. Their leader nominates 
to all the high offices in the Church. They enact laws relating 
to matters like these,—the jurisdiction by which Church doctrine 
is to be interpreted, the Scriptures to be read in churches, the 
use and disuse of liturgical forms, the clerical subscription to 
Articles, the conditions on which benefices are to be held. The 
Constitution under which Parliament does all this is vehemently 
defended by the clergy. Mr. Stanton, not being a parochial 
clergyman, may be excused for forgetting vestries and church- 
wardens. The promoters of the Bills in question have aimed at 
readjusting the forms through which parishes have exercised, 
up to this time, their ancient constitutional rights. In not pro- 
posing a profession of faith as a qualification, they are not inno- 
vating, as Mr. Stanton supposes, but simply holding to the 
status quo. He and his friends are already swallowing the 
eamels, whilst they insist on straining at our poor little gnat. 
2. Every particular qualification that has been suggested has 
proved unacceptable. Mr. Stanton demands the “ communicant 
test.” Mr. George Russell says, “ No one would risk a renewal of 
the profanities of the Sacramental test.” The law would have to 
detine what evidence should be given of a man’s having communi- 
cated, how often, and how recently he should have communicated. 
E believe that if Mr. Stanton considered his proposal practically, 
he would shrink from it as Mr. Russell does. To require a man 
to profess to be a bond-fide Churchman would be less objection- 
able. But would it secure the end? If there were a strong 
desire to vote, the statement, “I am in good faith a Church- 
man,” would be found capable of stretching. What is “a 
Churchman”? Many answer, “ Every man who has been bap- 
tised isa Churchman.” 3. Any qualification would thus tend to 
admit the less scrupulous and to exclude the more scrupulous. 
The net would include all Church Pharisees, and, in moments of 
general excitement, any careless outsiders who desired to thrust 
themselves in; but it would exclude some of the best Christians 
in a parish, who might hesitate to make the declaration. A long 
and varied experience convinces me that it is in a high degree 
impolitic to compel Nonconformists to shut themselves out from 
the Church of England. 4. In the great majority of cases, only 
persons properly interested in the Church affairs of a parish 
would consent to serve on a Church Board. Where it might be 
otherwise, even if enemies of the Church formed a majority of 
the Board, their power to do harm would be restrained by the 
two provisions,—that they could not override the law, and that 
they would have no ultimate authority against the incumbent, 
except with the concurrence of the Bishop.—I am, Sir, &c., 

January Sth. J. Liewetyn Davizs. 


HOME-RULE OR SELF-GOVERNMENT? 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Srz,—Will you allow me to point out a misconception in your 
article on Mr. Trevelyan’s speech of December 30th last, the 
effect of which is to substitute for Mr. Trevelyan’s proposals 
those which were adroitly confounded with them by Sir Charles 











Dilke in his subsequent speech ? Mr. Trevelyan did not propose 
to give to “a freely elected Irish body ”’—that is, to any single 
body—the administration of the Education Laws, of the Poor 
Laws, of “ road-making, bridge-making, draining, and improving 
powers ;” on the contrary, he considers that proposal, if I 
rightly understand him, as one of those “half-way houses” 
towards a complete separation which it was the purpose of his 
speech, in reply to the proposals of Sir Charles Dilke and others, 
to deprecate. He proposes Councils, not a single Council,—a 
School Board, for instance, for all Ireland, on the analogy of 
that for Scotland or that for London; freely elected if you 
will, and even without admixture of Government nominees, but 
strictly limited to its own administrative work, bound by the 
clauses of its own Act or Acts, as well as by the general law, 
and without power to spread itself over the whole field of 
administrative or executive functions, still more to legislate 
independently of Parliament. To this he would add a Poor-law 
Council of a similar character, which might also be for all 
Treland ; and, no doubt, a Land Improvenient and Drainage 
Council, either for all Ireland or for divisions of it separately. 
Road-making and bridge-making should surely never be 
assigned, except in special cases, to larger areas than those 
making use of the roads or bridges,—the county or a union of 
counties. That these proposals—well considered, liberal, and 
sound as I believe them to be—are different from those of our 
various “ half-way house ” makers, needs no proof ; and that they 
are better can be easily demonstrated. The single Council, brought 
together for general purposes, either from all Ireland or from 
its provinces taken separately, if it is not so limited in function 
as to be a mere debating club, must inevitably, in the present 
condition of things, become more or less a rival to the Imperial 
Parliament. The men who will be brought to the front on this 
system will be very different personages from those who will be 
brought to the front on the other. The tendency of the single 
Council, for General Purposes, will always be in the direction of 
enlarging its sphere,—i.c., in the direction of a political dead- 
lock ; that of the special Board, towards a magnification of its 
work within the limits of its own functions,—that is to say, in 
the direction of greater efficiency. Both will give Irishmen, 
what is so much wanted, the opportunity of a public career 
within the island; but the one plan will work for disunion, the 
other for union. The difference between the personal position 
of Mr. Trevelyan and that of Sir Charles Dilke on this question 
ought not to be forgotten,—that the one did, and the other did 
not, go to the Irish Office in 1882. 

A total separation, as contemplated by Mr. Cotter Morison, 
is, as Mr. Trevelyan rightly warns us, the ultimate alternative, 
if we determine to exceed the limits prescribed by old and well- 
ascertained rules of constituent legislation. Such a separation 
does not commend itself to those who recognise, as Mr. Morison 
does not, that there exists, after all, no ill-feeling, but a very 
hearty goodwill, between Irishmen and Englishmen as such; 
that the two peoples have become one in respect of most of their 
interests and the greater part of their folk; that the present 
trouble is merely the roll of the sea, when the storm-wind—I 
mean the land grievance of the Irish tenantry—has already 
subsided ; and that it was never to be expected the agitation 
would at once subside when the concessions which Englishmen 
thought it right, so soon as they understood the case, to make, 
had been made—as, unfortunately, they had to be made—in the 
middle of troubles, and in the presence almost of menaces. 

It is now the turn of Englishmen to be firm, of Irishmen to 
concede; and if the lessons of history go for anything, Irish- 
men are by no means deficient in the quality of yielding with a 
good grace, when that on which they have set their hearts turns 
out, once for all, to be unattainable. 

I am personally, for this reason, unable to sympathise with 
the excessive fears with which some regard the present situa- 
tion. I do not recognise in Englishmen at the present day any 
falling-off in political genius, or deterioration of public spirit, 
from that which they possessed in the days of O'Connell. My 
fears are rather that history will repeat itself too closely; that 
now Ireland once more holds the balance between parties, all 
useful legislation for Ireland which shall admit of being repre- 
sented as a concession will once more become impossib!e, through 
feelings of national vanity on the part of my own countrymen. 
I remember asking the very able sub-editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal in 1880, when he was loudly exulting, in the ante-room 
of the Bessborough Land Commission, over the prospect—which 
time has since realised@—of a party of Nationalists, eighty 
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strong, holding the balance of parties in the House of Commons, 
whether he ever remembered, of all the great Liberal measures 
which had been conceded to Ireland, a single one that had been 
enacted when the Imperial Ministry was dependent on the 
Irish vote for a majority. I trust the present Parliament will 
afford an instance to the contrary. Iam quite sure, if so, that 
it will be the first instance on record.—I am, Sir, &c., 


58 Stanhope Gardens, 8.W. Georce YounG. 


[Doubtless Mr. Trevelyan’s plan is far the better,—far superior 
to Sir Charles Dilke’s single Council, and open to much fewer 
dangers.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE IRISH QUESTION IN A DEMOCRATIC LIGHT. 

{To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I have read all the articles and letters which have 
appeared in the Spectator upon the Irish Question. They have 
all been written by “men of light and leading,” and from the 
standpoint of an ascendant class. May I make an attempt to 
write something on the subject from the opposite point of view, 
viz., that of an English workman and democrat? The late 
Earl Russell was in the habit of saying :—‘t Every country has 
a right to be governed in strict accordance with the wishes and 
aspirations of its own people.” Now, Sir, it is evident that Ire- 
land is not so governed, for if it were we should not find the 
verdict of the polls what it is; nor should we find, what is so 
evident to every observer who visits Ireland (at any rate, it has 
often been evident to me), that the country is ruled by a force 
from outside of it, and that public opinion is not at the back of 
the ruling power. 

It seems to me that there are only two ways of ruling a 
nation,—first, in accordance with the will of the people; and 
second, by opposing the will of the people. The latter method, 
though we may call it by some other name, is really despotism ; 
and from what I have seen in Ireland, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the country is despotically governed by means of 
poliee inspectors and soldier-magistrates. From my standpoint, 
that method seems utterly wrong and unjustifiable on any moral 
ground, and I believe it is kept up almost solely in the interest 
of a small class of privileged persons. 

My solution of the “ Irish difficulty ” (as O’Neill Daunt calls 
it in the October Westminster Review) is a very short one, and 
that is,—‘ total separation,” ‘complete autonomy ;” and dis- 
tasteful as this pill may be to our rulers, I believe it must one 
day be faced by them. You may predicate ‘‘ no end” of a row 
among the Irish themselves after they have started on their own 
account. Granted. That probably would be so; but they 
would discover a modus vivendi after they had “ fried in their 
own fat” fora time. Nations do not, any more than children, 
learn to go alone all at once; and little boys who do not enter 
the water never learn to swim. ; 

What about the minority, and would they be safe? Well 
considering that the number of loyal votes in the three Southern 
provinces were not so numerous as the British bayonets there, I 
think they might, if they wished, be emigrated, as so many 
hundreds of thousands of the peasantry have been for the last 
forty years. The Ulster minority (or rather the Belfast corner), 
though small, is so compact that they can well take care of 
themselves. And next, what about rent? As regards payment 
of rent to landlords, that would have to cease, and the landlords 
must be paid either five years’ purchase for their land, valued 
on Griffith’s basis, or interest equal thereto by the new Irish 
Government, the strategic positions to be occupied by British 
military until the purchase-money, or interest with sinking fund, 
be paid. Rely on it, the money would not be long in forthcoming. 
The only other point which seems to me to offer a difficulty is 
mortgage interest, and the best plan to settle this would be to 
put it on the same basis as rent, reducing the rate per cent. to 
3 per annum; for I do not see why the man who makes a bad 
investment is to be protected at the expense uf the com- 
munity. Bankers who advance money upon Indian wheat 
warrants do not come upon the public for help when the wheat 
is found to be weevilly and valueless. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that it is no honour to the 
Sovereign to reign over a people who owe no fealty to the 
Crown; neither is it honourable (on the contrary, it is dis- 
graceful) on the part of the ruling families of Great Britain to 
go on holding an unwilling people. Whai should we say—nay, 
what do we say—of foreign potentates and statesmen who act 
in the same way? England, as a State, has nothing to fear 





from losing Ireland; on the contrary, such a loss would bea 
great gain, ultimately, on both sides of the Irish Channel. 
Feeling that you and most of your readers will totally 
disagree with me, I yet venture to send you what I have put 
together.—I am, Sir, &c., A Workmay. 


[It is obvious, then, that our correspondent regards the war 
of the Northern States against the Southern States of America 
as a pure injustice.—Ep. Spectator. | 





BULLYING AT KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The occurrence of the first annual distribution of prizes 
at King’s College School, as reported in the Times on December 
23rd, since the death of young Bourdas, appears to have been 
regarded both by masters and pupils as an appropriate occasion 
for the exhibition of a singular jubilancy and self-gratulation. 
By all others the report of it must have been read with feelings 
of pain and disgust. When it is considered that in all proba- 
bility those boys were actually present whose conduct cut short 
the life of a young and promising schoolfellow—the prizes, it 
may well be, put into the very hands that struck the cruel 
blows—it is neither more nor less than revolting to read the 
speech of Dr. Stokoe, who “ was glad to say that he could speak 
with more confidence of the discipline and order of the school 
than on any previous occasion.” He then refers to the “ very 
sad occurrence” which had brought upon the school “so much 
unmerited censure.” No doubt the school has fallen into much 
discredit with the public, and deservedly so. But why? Not 
on account of “the unfortunate occurrence,” but on accouut of 
the callous, unfeeling, and inadequate manner in which it has 
been dealt with by the authorities. Dr. Stokoe protests against 
the violence which caused the death of Bourdas being called 
‘“‘ wanton and intentional cruelty,’ and such charges, he says, 
“the masters entirely repudiated”! If when a healthy boy, 
not in a stand-up fight, not in the roughness of games, but by 
blows deliberately planted under circumstances in which he 
could not well defend himself—and this not on one particular 
occasion, but on several—meets his death by such violence, and 
Dr. Stokoe resents the accusation of wanton and intentional 
cruelty, then, I say, one is left to wonder what Dr. Stokoe’s 
notions of wanton and intentional cruelty can be, and parents 
may well fear to subject their children to an ordeal so mildly 
regarded by their master. 

But of all the incidents of the meeting, none is so much to be 
regretted as that the Bishop of London should not have availed 
himself of this golden opportunity of uttering a word of warning 
to the boys (and through them to the Public Schools of England), 
to which his position as former head master of Rugby would 
have added weight. As Dr. Stokoe said at the inquest, “it 
might have happened at any school.” And he speaks from his 
own experience of the roughness prevalent at schools in general. 
But is it to be held as impossible to improve boys, and 
are Public Schools always to lag behind the civilisation of the 
ageP The truth is that the British schoolboy, like the British 
working-man, is never told of his faults. It is the fashion to 
speak of English boys as high-spirited and generous, and far be 
it from me to depreciate their good qualities on the whole. But 
it is undeniable that there is a great deal in the customs of 
Public Schools which is utterly ungenerous, mean, and cowardly. 
Witness the almost universal unkindness (to say the least) with 
which a “new boy” is treated. And yet if there is a charge 
which boys would most resent, it is that of ungenerous and mean 
behaviour. And probably there has never been a period when boys 
were more easily influenced by public opinion than now,—a period 
in which their intercourse with their seniors is on more equal 
and on freer terms than it was formerly. Why, then, did not 
the Bishop exercise his great authority in appealing to the good 
feelings of boys; bidding them consider the vast amount of 
wretchedness which their ungenerous disregard of the feelings 
of others is continually causing, though it may not every day 
end in loss of life ? 


Instead of this, the whole tone, both of the Bishop’s and of 
Dr. Stokoe’s speeches, was such as to produce an impression 
among the boys of King’s College School that they were a set 
of very fine fellows, who had nothing to be ashamed of, but 
everything to boast of, in their school, and that they were the 
victims of an unjust and censorious public.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Atheneum Club, December 31st. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 
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MR. KEBBEL’S “HISTORY OF TORYISM.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—I did not, of course, anticipate that a book like mine 
would be very favourably noticed by the Spectator, and I have 
vather to thank you for the space you have given to it, than to 
complain of the criticism bestowed on it. But there is one 
mistake which your reviewer has made, so extremely important, 
and affecting so deeply the whole character of the book, that I 
hope you will allow the enclosed answer to appear on January 9th. 
He represents me as saying that “the Tory Party had always been 
in favour of Free-trade, Roman Catholic Emancipation, and 
Parliamentary Reform.” And he throws himself on this 
position with an energy and acrimony which it certainly would 
have deserved, had it ever been really maintained. As it is, I 
may reply to him in the words addressed by Mr. Pickwick to 
Mr. Dowler,—* Allow me to observe, my good Sir, that this is 
a very unnecessary display of excitement,”—for I have never 
gaid anything of the kind. What I say is, that after the death 
of Mr. Pitt, the Tory Party was divided into two sections, one 
of which remained true to the ideas of that statesman, while the 
other abandoned them; and I asked, and ask again, why those 
members of a party who desert the principles of its founder 
should be held ‘to represent it more faithfully than those who 
adhere to them. If you will have the kindness to glance at the 
enclosed extract from p. 404, which is only a repetition of what 
is stated over and over again in the preceding chapters, you 
may judge for yourself whether the above charge is well founded : 
—“Of the three great questions of Parliamentary Reform, Free- 
trade, and Roman Catholic Emancipation, on the two last the 
Tory Party was divided...... Against Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill the whole Tory Party was united.” I go on to say that 
the whole Tory Party was not opposed to all Reform, which is 
abundantly evident from the memoirs and biographies relating 
to the reign of George IV., while it is also little less clear that 
the whole Whig Party was not in favour of Reform. 

There is one other point to which I wish to call attention. 
Your critic thinks that the book cannot properly be called a 
history, and that it is deficient in analysis. The book is an 
account of the policy pursued by the Tory Party on all the 
great public questions, whether foreign or domestic, which 
arose within the period selected. If this is not history, it seems 
to me to be something so very like it, that to have assumed 
the title can be an error of no great magnitude. As he 
says nothing at all of those portions of the book in which 
the foreign policy of the Tories, their legislation in favour of 
the working classes, and the checks upon and tendencies 
towards personal government, existing before and after the 
Reform Bill, are discussed at length, I cannot feel absolutely 
certain that he has read them; but these questions, at all 
events, as well as the representative system, are examined in 
considerable detail, and with some attention to the general 
principles involved in them. 

When I say that the Tory Party has always been the popular 
party, I mean, and I say, the popular party in England. I 
mean that this has been the rule, and not the exception; and I 
am quite sure that the results of the General Elections which 
have taken place within the time referred to would confirm the 
statement.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. Keser. 


(We are sorry if we have misrepresented Mr. Kebbel, but the 
modified statement quoted, even though it be, as he says, re- 
peated more than once, is hardly consistent with the general 
drift of a score of passages. Any one who reads Mr. Kebbel’s 
book through, as our critic has done, though Mr. Kebbel 
seems to doubt it, will see that a main object in it is 
to suggest that the Tory Party were in favour, not merely 
of Catholic Emancipation, but of the removal of religious 
disabilities generally. Mr. Kebbel should have consulted the 
“*Constitutional’ Year-book” before being “ quite swre that the 
results of the General Elections” from 1832 show that the Tory 
Party is the popular party in England, even in that limited 
sense which we did not appreciate from so staunch a supporter 
of the unity of the Empire. From 1832 to 1885 inclusive, there 
have been thirteen General Elections. Of these, the “ popular 
party ” has won five, taking England only, and the Liberal, or un- 
popular party, eight. The Liberal majorities in England varied 
from 224 to 17; the Tory majorities, counting the Universities, 
from 117 to 7. In the boroughs, where alone the suffrage was 
popular, the Tories never got a majority till last year, when it 
was due to Aldermen and Irishmen; and then it was only a 





_ 


majority of 7, even giving them the “ Independents,” wko call 
themselves Liberals. As for the Tories being the popular party 
in the natural sense, the party in favour of “ the people,” and in 
favour of whom “the people ” are, even Mr. Kebbel will hardly 
argue that.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOME GREAT WELSH PREACHERS. 

[To tHE Eprror oF THE ‘* SpEcTATOR,”’] 
Str,—In the review which appeared in the Spectator of the 
volume entitled “ Some of the Great Preachers of Wales,” there 
are some errors, which it is perhaps better to rectify. Your 
reviewer seems to say that I have made several rather dis- 
paraging references to the “ Echoes from the Welsh Hills,” and 
the “ Life of Christmas Evans,” by Mr. Paxton Hood. As to 
the first, I have simply mentioned the fact that an essay by the 
Rev. J. R. Kilsby Jones is reprinted in it. As to Mr. Paxton 
Hood, I have certainly made some references to his ideas about 
the Welsh pulpit. He did not know the Welsh language, and, 
therefore, his knowledge of Welsh preaching could not be 
thorough. All I ventured to do was to lay my hands very 
gently on some of his views and endeavour to correct them in 
the best way I could, and in as fair and courteous a manner as 
possible. 

Your reviewer says that ‘ Welsh preaching has a peculiar, 
one might almost say a unique, quality ;” and, following Mr. 
Paxton Hood, he finds a sufficient explanation of its peculiarity 
in the langaage, emotions, imagination, and superstitions of the 
people. I have contended—and I have reason to believe that 
all Welshmen will agree with me—that this is no explanation 
of the preaching of Wales during the last one hundred and 
fifty years. That explanation is to be found, I say, in the deep 
and formidable convictions the preachers had of the truth of the 
Gospel, in their constant nearness to God in prayer, and in the 
fact that they were richly adorned for the pulpit by the Spirit 
of Christ. The Welsh language was here two hundred years 
ago, our beautiful valleys and our glorious mountain ram- 
parts were much the same then as they are now, and the 
emotions of the people have undergone but little change. 
And yet the preaching of that time was characterised 
by nothing but deadness and ineffectiveness. The Church 
of England was here then, it is true; but though it 
boasted an Apostolic succession, its ministers had lost the gift 
of prophecy, just as the crustacea in the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky have lost the power of sight, though they still possess 
the semblance of eyes. But what caused the difference? It 
was the preaching of Howel Harris, Daniel Rowlands, and 
others, in power and in the Holy Ghost. And in presence of 
the facts of that history, a man must be a superficial observer 
indeed to dwell upon the scenery of the country, the peculiarities 
of the language, &c., as the main characteristics of that preach- 
ing. The above characterise the preaching of Wales all the 
same, though they happen also to be the main characteristics of 
all great preaching, in all lands and in all ages. 

It is amusing, Mr. Editor, to find the air of omniscience with 
which your reviewer speaks of the Welsh “hwyl,” while he 
betrays the amount of his knowledge concerning it by spelling 
it “ hywl,” which should be prononnced like the English word 
“ howl,” and by defining it as “ the rhythmical utterance which 
seems like a survival from bardic times.” I do not know from 
what sources your reviewer may have derived his information. 
It is not likely, however, that he obtained it from any Welshman 
thoroughly acquainted with the Welsh pulpit. He may have 
taken it from Mr. Paxton Hood. I do not think there is a single 
Welsh minister throughout the whole of Wales who cherishes 
such an opinion. It is easy, however, to account for the way in 
which it may have arisen. It is one of the commonest of fallacies 
for a man, after observing that a certain quality is associated 
with a particular phenomenon, to mistake that quality for the 
phenomenon itself, and rob the phenomenon of its name and 
apply it to what is found associated with it. This is just what 
has happened in the present instance. What sometimes accom- 
panied the Welsh “hwyl” has been taken to be the “hwyl” 
itself, for there often was in the Welsh pulpit a rhythm of 
speech and a swing of voice which I have endeavoured to 
explain in the book in question. Imitators arose; they also 
intoned. But with what effect? What was beautiful in the 


one case became absolutely ridiculous in the other. The real 
“hwyl,” however, expressed itself in many other ways; the climax 
of it was often the bold question, the quivering lip, tears, &c. 
The intonation referred to is now almost extinct in the Welsh 
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pulpit; and yet there is no word in more common use about 
preaching than the word “ hwyl.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newtown, North Wales, December 24th. Owen JoNEs. 


[The most important part of Mr. Owen Jones’s protest against 
our review is based upon a curious misapprehension of our 
meaning. When we spoke of the “ unique quality ” of Welsh 
preaching as finding a sufficient explanation in “ the language, 
emotions, imagination, and superstitions of the people,” we 
were not referring to its spiritual power, for this is happily not 
a unique quality, being found in all places where preachers are 
as earnest and prayerful as were the great men of whom Mr. 
Owen Jones writes. What we said—and we think we expressed 
ourselves with all needful plainness—was simply that the ex- 
planation of anything which is peculiar to Welsh preaching 
must be found in something peculiar to the country itself. This 
seems to us so obvious, that if Mr. Owen Jones denies it, we 
must confess ourselves hopelessly unable even to understand his 
position. We did not say that Mr. Owen Jones disparaged the 
“Echoes from the Welsh Hills,” but we thought, and still 
think, that he spoke with undeserved disparagement of Mr. 
Paxton Hood. Such an obvious misprint as “‘ hywl” was surely 
unworthy of notice.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“OPS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Those of us who have tender consciences ought to be 
much obliged to you for your remarks on the above subject. 
Some years ago there was an article upon it in the Spectator, 
from which I drew considerable ease of mind. You observed, if 
I remember right, that so far from poor travellers being injured 
by the “ tips”? bestowed upon porters by the more wealthy, the 
contrary was, in all probability, the case. Porters, whose spirits 
had been raised by a liberal “tip,” would afterwards goto work 
more cheerfully with the baggage of the poorer, and therefore 
non-tipping, passengers. 

In regard to postmen, the fact that they have to call so often 
at the houses of the well-to-do, or, in any case, to take them so 
many letters, is surely a reason why it is legitimate for the 
well-to-do to give a Christmas-box. At the houses of our poorer 
neighbours the letter-carrier calls, perhaps, but once a day or 
once a week. To our doors he has, perhaps, to make his way— 
and that a longer way—at every post. The inference is obvious. 
—I an, Sir, &e., U. U. C. 





MR. TUER’S “ BARTOLOZZL.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—In the last paragraph of the review of “ Bartolozzi and 
his Works,” in the Spectator of January 2nd, your critic says 
it is evident that I do not appreciate the difference between the 
work of the etching-point—not “ needle,” by the way—and 
that of the graver (they may be roughly represented by the 
signs @ and W), and infers that I am not even aware of the 
difference in the tools employed. Appealing to an audience 
advanced in art beyond the mere A BC, I was careful not to 
import into my book matters either generally understood, or to 
be easily turned up in any encyclopaedia. Let me quote two short 
sentences from “ probably the worst chapter in the book ”— 
“ Painters’ Etching,” p. 182—which seem to have escaped 
your critic :—“ In line engraving the graver is slowly and accu- 
rately pushed, and the furrows as they are opened, being hidden 
by the instrument, are unseen in their progress. The etcher 
draws with a steel point, and sees his work as he proceeds, which 
gives bim the inestimable advantage of an unfettered freedom 
of touch.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. Anprew W. Tver. 

[I never meant to imply that Mr. Andrew Tuer was not 
aware of the difference between the tools used for etching and 
engraving. What I said was, that in his chapter on the former 
art, he did not seem to appreciate its essential peculiarities, of 
which the shape of the line is one of the most important.—I am, 
Sir, &., Harry QuILTER. | 








ART. 
—— 

THE “OLD MASTERS” AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
Tue Winter Exhibition of the works of deceased masters at 
Burlington House is chiefly remarkable for a collection of 
water-colour drawings, which is for the first time added 





to the oil-paintings which form the bulk of the exhibition, 
All of these are this year by one man, all are landscapes, the 
artist is Turner. For the rest, the exhibition is a somewhat 
scrappy one, and decidedly inferior to the average of former 
years. The chief English artist specially represented is one 
who is little known to the ordinary picture-fancier,—Jossph 
Wright, of Derby, as he is usually called. This painter is one 
of those artists who flourished in the middle half of the last 
century, being born in 1734, and dying only three years before 
the close of the eighteenth century. He is chiefly known to 
most people by his large picture of “The Air-pump,” in 
the National Gallery, which our readers will remember to be a 
work of great size, including many figures, and chiefly 
notable for its very powerful effect of light and shade, all the 
details of the composition being either brought into strong 
relief or deeply shadowed, by lamplight. This kind of art-trick 
—for really it deserves to be called nothing else—was Wright’s 
great spécialité, one which he imitated from the Dutch masters, 
and which, no doubt, in his way, he imitated well. He may be 
said to have had two other characteristics,—the one, his technica} 
mastery, which was of a solid, substantial, English kind, his 
pictures being finished carefully in much the same manner as a 
sideboard by Gillow; and the other, his peculiar and most 
objectionable quality of colour, which can hardly be described 
better than by saying that it seems to have been executed by 
one of the later and inferior painters of the Dutch school. 
There are eight of his pictures here, of which the most 
famous is the one entitled “The Orrery,” a group of 
persons seated and standing round a table, while a lamp, 
concealed by one of the figures, illumines and obscures 
their various faces. This is a picture of exactly the same class 
as the one of “ The Air-pump,” at the National Gallery, though, 
perhaps, of somewhat inferior merit. It shows Wright quite 
at his best; and near it is a small composition of two boys 
blowing a bladder, which, perhaps, shows him quite at his worst. 
The lack of any sense of beauty, which was one of this artist’s 
greatest deficiencies, is here emphasized in the subject as well 
as in the method of the work ; the detail of the half-transparent 
bladder, which the boys are engaged in blowing to its utmost 
dimensions, being as unpleasant a subject for a picture as many 
of the details of life in a Zola novel. Here, too, in the full 
light of day, the livid dullness of the artist’s colouring shows 
plainly. A curious picture of “ Death and the Woodcutter,” 
by the same painter, in which Death is represented by a very 
carefully drawn and elaborately finished skeleton, shows this 
artist in another phase; but even here there is a kind of | 
resolute prose about the work, which interferes with any sense 
of tragedy. 

On the whole, leaving Mr. Wright to his yellow lamplight, 
we may say that the pleasantest of the pictures in this first 
room are three in number,—a small landscape by Reynolds; 
a composition of ladies and gentlemen reclining in their very 
elegantly made-up landscape, which is entitled “ Sans Souci,” 
and is by Thomas Stothard; and a little sketch of fauns and 
nymphs dancing, by William Etty. Why is it that one turns to 
these pictures with so much relief after Joseph Wright, of Derby, 
his orreries and his skeletons? Chiefly, it is probable, because 
all these are the works of very genuine artists, in whom the 
sense of beauty was prevalent beyond all other characteristics 
of their work. Leaving Reynolds out of the question for the 
moment, we may say of Stothard, that it was beyond everything 
else his feeling for the beautiful, which carried his work 
through. He painted execrably at the best of times, as 
far as handicraft went; and his drawing is frequently little 
better than a caricature ; but in all his work there is an exquisite 
sense of grace, and feeling for beautiful things, which spreads 
over the entire picture, and renders it delightful. tty, of 
course, was a man of infinitely higher artistic gifts,—on the 
whole, the finest flesh-painter who has lived since the time of 
Titian, besides being a great colourist. He was an artist in 
whom the artistic faculty was so intensely developed, that even 
in his most careless and sloppy work—and he could be more 
careless and more sloppy when he tried, than even Rubens him- 
self—there is that redeeming quality of fine art which some- 
how, Mr. Ruskin notwithstanding, justifies the work. We look 
at Etty’s pictures and say,—* Yes; it’s a bad subject, and 
it’s vulgarly treated; there’s not a trace in it of the painter 
having thought anything about the meaning of his subjeet, or 
striven to endue it with any ideal qualities,—but, never- 
theless, there is on this work of this vulgar, reckless painter 
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the genuine stamp. This artistic coin, however battered 
and defaced, came originally from the mint of genius.” 
The little Reynolds landscape, with its heavy trees, blue hills, 
running water, and cloudy sky, is also penetrated with this 
feeling for beauty of which we have been speaking. Not only 
has it the quiet loveliness of the natural scene, but it has, too, 
that element of style which is rarely absent from the landscape- 
work of painters whose chief office it has been to depict the 
human figure. It is a strange thing, but no less true than 
strange, that figure-painters make the best landscape-painters 
after all. They do not know as much about it, but what they do 
know is somehow of more value. However, wo must not stay to 
enlarge on this subject. Of the large Wilkie in this first room— 
of “Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Waterloo Despatch ”’—we 
do not care to say much. It is a composition with many figures, 
showing great variety of character, expression, and action ; but, 
in our opinion, somewhat failing to hit the motive of its subject. 
The interest seems frittered away,—there is no central incident 
round which the subsidiary incidents group themselves,—or, 
rather, there is none such which is clearly defined. The 
colour throughout is pale, and almost chalky. Undoubtedly an 
important work, perhaps a meritorious one; but hardly either 
pleasant to look upon or profitable to discuss, ‘There is an 
interesting study here, too, by Leslie for his picture of “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” which deserves a moment’s notice. Neither 
the Gainsborough nor the Reynolds portraits in this room are 
of the first quality ; but we have had so many exhibitions of 
Reynolds’s and Gainsborough’s work during the last ten years, 
that it was inevitable that the cream of the examples should 
have been skimmed off. 


Going into the water-colour room, and looking at the 
Turners, for the first time in the world properly hung 
in an adequate-sized gallery, is to gain as much pleasure 
as is possible from the work of one English painter. Before 
the variety, the delicacy, and the beauty of these drawings, every- 
thing else in the gallery, even the Old Masters themselves, seems 
coarse and dull. The truth is, that for rendering the effects of 
atmosphere, water-colour is a medium which, when adequately 
used, is infinitely superior to oil-painting. Its softness, its trans- 
parency, its exquisite power of combination, its infinite variety and 
delicacy of gradation, all tend to this effect; and of all men who 
ever lived, Turner was the greatest master of the art of water- 
colour. There are pieces of work occurring again and again in 
these examples, to which it is literally true that no words can 
do justice. They are almost as wonderfal and inexplicable as 
the growth of a flower, or its scent or colour. Not only do we 
fail to conceive how they were done, in the sense of failing to 
understand the manner of the execution; but we fail to under- 
stand how it was possible for a painter ever to wish to do them, 
how it was possible, we mean, for any single mind to grasp, as 
this artist must have grasped, almost unconsciously to itself, all 
the million details of form and colour which exist in every one 
of these compositions. But this is by no means all the 
wonder of these Turner drawings; for we notice in each 
of them, beyond this multiplicity of natural detail, this 
patient rendering of the most minute natural fact, that 
there is in the powers of the painter a governing spirit at 
work in each of his pictures. He takes everything which 
Nature presents to him, sees it all, and reproduces it all; but 
though he sees it all truly, he reproduces it in his own way. In 
scarcely one uf his works do we find a scene in which the artist 
has stopped short at literal reproduction—or rather, in which 
he has not aimed at something more than absolute veri- 
similitude to Nature. Bat there is, curiously enough, in this 
collection at the Academy one drawing in which the painter has so 
narrowed his aim. This is a drawing made in Mr. Fawkes’s park at 
Farnley,—a plantation in the foreground, and Farntey Hall in 
the distance. And it is strange to notice that though the 
softness and delicacy of this work are as great as those of 
almost any other drawing in the collection, a strange im- 
pression of meagre conventionalism seems to pervade it. It 
is nothing but a record of a rich man’s park, with a beautiful 
view in the distance; and ‘Turner does not seem to have 
felt anything particular in the sabject. Technically exquisite, 
it nevertheless possesses no power ; it is uot, in the true sense 
of the word, a picture at all. Look at any other of the fine 
drawings here, and notice that they are done invariably with a 
distinct motive; that the position, almost the shape, of any 
object therein has a relation and a meaning with regard to the 
position of all the others; that there is hardly a shape of cloud 








which is not deliberately intended to enhance the general 
character of the picture, nor one of the numberless figures 
which does not help to convey some definite impression. There 
is frequently a good deal of absurd talk about the inadequacy 
of Turner's figures; and from one point of view, perhaps, the 
talk may be substantiated. No doubt they are frequently, if 
you detach them from their places in the pictures, anatomically 
incorrect and artistically poor. But leave them where they are, 
and it is impossible to deny that they absolntely fulfil their 
artist’s intention,—that they are essential parts of the whole 
impression conveyed by the work in which they exist. Nay, 
far more than that, they are not only right in relation to the 
meaning of the picture, they are right also in relation to its 
treatment. They take their proper places with regard to other 
portions of the drawing; they are suffused with atmosphere, 
and have that relative subordination to the objects around them 
which we notice in real life. Look at the coach, with its 
huddled-up travellers, and the man riding by its side, in the 
“ Lancaster Sands ;” at the sailors’ merry-making in the fore- 
ground of the “Plymouth ;” at the figures in the “ Derwent- 
water,” or in the “ Dartmouth Cove;” and notice Low clear and 
vivid, although slight, is the presentment of their various actions 
and intentions when examined separately, and yet how per- 
fectly subordinate is each to the whole pictorial intention of the 
group, and how subordinate the group to the whole intention of 
the picture. 

But we have left ourselves no space to discuss the subject 
further in the present notice, and must leave it, with the 
remainder of the pictures in the exhibition, for another day. 





BOOKS. 


Sas 
MR. BROWN’S LIFE OF BUNYAN.* 
Try is nearly two centuries since Bunyan died, and for two 
centuries his Pilgriin’s Progiess, with the sole exception of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, has been the most popular of 
English books. And Bunyan has not had to be content with 
these islands, or even with Greater Britain, as his world. His 
wonderful allegory has been translated into almost every known 
language. It is circulated throughout India, through Western 
and Sonthern Africa; it is read, we are told, in all the 
American schools of Syria, and there is a Chinese version 
in the Canton vernacular, illustrated by pictures drawn and 
engraved by Chinese artists. “In these Christian appears 
in Chinese costume, the House Beautiful as a Chinese pagoda, 
and all the scenes and incidents in a garb familiar to the people 
for whom the book is intended.” And Mr. Brown gives an 
interesting anecdote, recorded by a Syrian gentleman who 
visited a monk at Beirut :—‘ I read this book,” said the monk, 
“during the long winter evenings, and feel quite delighted to 
think that your Protestant friends have at least one good book 
to offer us.” How the monk regarded Bunyan’s attack on the 
Pope we are not told; but his Pilgrim's Progress may have 
been the French edition, published in 1852, and authorised by 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, with Giant Pope left ont, and prayers 
bound up at the end to be said before the Holy Mass and after 
the Holy Mass, together with anthems to the Holy Virgin, 
which, says the biographer, “ would have astonished the Pro- 
testant soul of the Bedfordshire tinker, could he have seen it.” 
Equally astonished would Bunyan have been at the imperti- 
nence—for it was nothing less—of a well-known High Church 
clergyman, the Rev. J. M. Neale, who produced a Pilgrim’s 
Progress as he conceived Bunyan ought to have written it, and 
would have “ with more knowledge.” In this version Christian 
loses his burden, not at the foot of the Cross, but after dipping 
himself three times in a well in the garden at the Wicket Gate. 
“There are other changes besides,—Giant Pope is turned into 
Giaut Mahomet; Worldly Wiseman and Legality are left out ; 
the scene in the House Beautiful is turned into the ceremony of 
Confirmation and of First Communion; and the dusty room in 
the House of Interpreter is made the symbol of the heart of a 
man who was never regenerated by baptism.” With more 
honesty, but with an equal lack of taste, the Pilgrin’s Progress 
has been frequently done into rhyme; and a certain vicar, no 
doubt with good intentions, produced in the early years of this 
century a new and corrected edition, in which the phraseology of 





* John Bunyan; his Life, Times, and Work. By John Brown, B.A. With 
Illustrations by Kdward Whymper. London: Isbister. 
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the author was said to be improved, “some of his obscurities 
elucidated, and some of his redundancies done away.” 

Even Bunyan’s fame, however, has not been recognised uni- 
versally. A living descendant of Bunyan admitted lately that 
he had not yet read the Pilgrim’s Progress, and excused himself 
by adding that he “never was much given to books ;” and the 
following anecdote, recorded by Mr. Brown, may be new to some 
readers :— ’ 

“ Thackeray used to tell, as only he could, how he once went down 
to Oxford to give his lectures on ‘The English Humourists,’ and in 
order to prepare the way for the attendance of the undergraduates, 
waited on the heads of Colleges. Among others upon whom he called 
was Dr. Plumptre, Master of University, who, it seems, had not heard 
of the great novelist, and, therefore, asked him who he was and what 
he had written. By way of furnishing his credentials, Thackeray 
modestly intimated that he was the author of Vanity Fair. Upon 
this, the Master at once turned round upon him suspiciously, with the 
remark that there must be some mistake somewhere, for that John 
Banyan was the author of Vanity Fair. Finding afterwards that 
people were laughing, Plumptre explained to a friend that he had not 
read Bunyan’s book, ‘ never being a reader of novels.’ ’’ 

It is needless to observe that there have been many bio- 
graphies of the immortal tinker of Bedford. No one, however, 
who reads Mr. Brown’s narrative with the attention it deserves, 
will say that his work is superfluous. They will rather judge 
that he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive account 
of Bunyan hitherto published, and has, indeed, left no room for 
a successor. Mr. Brown has examined every available source 
of information, and he has the skill to use his knowledge 
to produce a harmonious picture. If his picture of the times 
and of Bunyan’s writings fills much more space than the 
purely biographical portion of the narrative, this was inevi- 
table. Biography is comparatively a modern art, and the 
lues Boswelliana, as Macaulay culls it, was a complaint by 
no means prevalent in the seventeenth century. One point 
Mr. Brown makes out pretty clearly that has escaped former 
biographers,—namely, that Bunyan did not write his principal 
allegory during his twelve years’ imprisonment, but during a 
later and comparatively short imprisonment of six months. 
According to the tradition, the gaol that stood on Bedford 
Bridge, and was taken down in 1765, was the scene of Bunyan’s 
long imprisonment; but the difficulties involved in this belief 
were pointed out some years ago, when it was stated that Bunyan 
was arrested under the warrant of a County Magistrate for a 
county offence; that he was tried before County Magistrates, and 
on his release was described as “a prisoner in the common gaol for 
our county of Bedford.” The prison on the bridge was a town 
gaol; moreover, it could only hold six or eight prisoners; and 
we are told that above sixty Dissenters were his companions in 
captivity. Mr. Brown’s conclusion, therefore, is that Bunyan 
was in both prisons; and that the tradition of the latter im- 
prisonment probably survived that of the former because it 
came three years later, and after he had risen into greater 
prominence as the minister of the Bedford Chapel. He sup- 
ports his opinion by arguments which seem to be conclusive, 
the sole difficulty being the short time allowed, considering 
the hindrances of prison life, for the composition of a work 
of genius like the Pilgrii’s Progress. Mr. Brown allows, how- 
ever, that though begun in the prison, the work might not have 
been finished there; and he suggests that the break which 
occurs in the allegory, when Bunyan says, “So I awoke from 
my dream,” might have been caused by the dreamer’s release 
from his den. 

It is not unreasonable that Mr. Brown, who stands sixth in 
succession to Bunyan at the Bedford Chapel, should dilate at 
some length on the persecutions endured by Dissenters under 
Charles II. They were intolerably grievous; and neither 
the Act of Uniformity nor the Conventicle Act are likely in 
these days to find defenders. Yet it must be remembered that 
toleration was scarcely better understood in that age than in the 
previous century ; and just as the Pilgrim Fathers left England 
for the sake of freedom to worship God, and put to death the first 
person who objected to their opinions, so did the Covenanters 
persecute in Scotland, and the Puritans in England, directly 
they obtained the power of doing so. The persecution of the 
Clergy under Oliver Cromwell has been too lightly regarded, 
owing to the larger persecution that followed ; but our cathedrals 
and churches to this day bear witness to the untempered zeal of 
fanatics. The fact that seven thousand clergymen were turned 
out of their livings because they would not renounce Episcopacy, 
the fact that the Book of Common Prayer was forbidden to 
be used, even in a private family, that the Episcopal Clergy 





could neither occupy a pulpit nor teach in a school, and that 
Jeremy Taylor, the greatest Churchman of that age, wag 
twice thrown into prison, a fate shared by many of the Clergy, 
affords some explanation, if not excuse, for the after intoler. 
ance of the Royalists. Like Tam O’Shanter’s wife, they had 
nursed their wrath to keep it warm, and when the time came, 
the Dissenters were made to feel all the force of the storm, 
It fell heavily, no doubt, on Bunyan,—much more heavily 
than Mr. Froude seems to think, for he writes as if Bunyan 
was to blame, since he might have brought his imprison. 
ment to an end any day; but this is just what the dreamer, 
with his highly sensitive conscience, could not do. And a like 
spirit animated the Clergy, who declined to retain their benefices 
or to return to them on condition that they would consent not 
to use the Book of Common Prayer; and yet Mr. Brown regards 
Cromwell’s “ Broad Church” as “broader than anything ever 
known in this country, either before or since.” Even Bunyan, 
in his school of suffering, never seems to have learnt tolerance 
as we understand it now, for when exhorting Christians to con- 
tinue steadfast in the faith, he warns them to take heed that 
they touch not the Common Prayer, which he describes as 
“taken out of the Papistical Mass-book, being the scraps and 
fragments of the devices of some Popes, some friars, and I know 
not what.” From which, and other utterances, it is clear that 
had John Banyan held spiritual sway in England, he would 
have prohibited the use of a Prayer-book as sternly as the 
Presbyterians did before him. 

With the exception of some hard blows at the Pope, which 
sound a little harsh in an age in which tolerance can often be 
scarcely distinguished from indifference, the allegory of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is wonderfully free from narrowness or 
bigotry. It is one of the most beautiful of books, as well as 
one of the most truthful; and we cannot do better than close 
these brief comments on a biography that does the author 
infinite credit, than by transcribing some memorable words 
spoken by Dean Stanley when the statue of Bunyan, presented 
by the Duke of Bedford to Bedford town, was unveiled by Lady 
Augusta Stanley in 1874. After speaking of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress as one of the few books which act as a religious bond 
to the whole of English Christendom, and of the pilgrimage 
described by Bunyan as that which every one of us has to take, 
the Dean added :-— 


‘All of us need to be cheered by the help of Greatheart, and 
Standfast, and Valiant for the Trath, and good old.Honesty. Some 
of us have been in Doubting Castle, some in the Slough of Despond, 
some have experienced the temptations of Vanity Fair ; all of us have 
to climb the Hill Difficulty, all of us need to be instructed by the 
Interpreter in the House Beautiful; all of us bear the same burden, 
all of us need the same armour in our fight with Apollyon; all of us 
have to pass through the Wicket Gate, all of us have to pass through 
the dark river; and for all of us (if God so will) there wait the Shining 
Ones at the gates of the Celestial City, which, when we see, we wish 
ourselves amongst them.” 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS.* 
Tuls is a most admirable contribution to an excellent series. 
Sir Edmund Du Cane is the greatest living authority, with the 
greatest practical experience of prisons and prisoners; and he 
has expounded the principles and illustrated the practice of the 
subject with a precision and clearness of statement, and an 
interesting and graphic style, which render the book a model 
monograph. Some of the volumes of “The English Citizen 
Series ”—notably, for instance, that on Local Governinent— 
have been written with merely a book-knowledge of the facts, 
and no strong grasp of principles; others with first-hand 
knowledge of the facts, but with a deficiency of the power of 
communication. This book is as conspicuous for its author's 
unrivalled knowledge of the facts, as for his strong grasp of the 
principles of his subject in all their bearings. Unpleasant as 
the subject is, and little likely, at first glance, to furnish matter 
for pleasant reflection, the historical and descriptive account of 
the management of prisons and prisoners in the past, compared 
with their management now, certainly leaves us with the satisfac- 
tory impression that, after all, reformers do leave the world 
better than they found it, and that some substantial progress is 
being made in the diminution of human suffering. There 
are still to be found people, especially among the ranks 
of reactionary politicians, who hold that humanitarianism is an 
absurdity, and that a policy of violence is the only policy of 
strength. Nothing shows the shallowness of this delusion 





* The Punishment and Prevention of Crime. By Colonel Sir Edmund F. Du 
Cane, K.C.B., R.E. London: Macmillan and Co, English Citizen Series. 
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more than the influence of humanitarianism in the reduction of 
crime. 

It is an old saying, though probably not older than the era 
of Howard, and not an accurately true one, that the worst use 
you can put a man to is to hang him. It is becoming more and 
more evident that the worst way to crush crime is to crush the 
criminal. Yet exactly a hundred years ago 242 persons were 
sentenced to death, and 103 were actually executed, in a 
single year out of a population of eight-and-a-half millions, and 
two centuries before that 800 persons were hanged in a single 
year out of a population of less than five millions. Since the 
abolition of capital punishment except for the crime of murder, 
which was one of the effects of the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
number of executions has averaged twelve a year, and has once 
fallen as low as four. Yet we do not hear that crimes against 
person or property have increased. But in old days capital 
punishment was not inflicted only by execution in due course 
of law. In those days the phrase, “rotting in gaol,” was 
no empty form of words, but was merely a terrible ex- 
pression of a terrible truth. Every town which had bought 
up its rights of lordship, had its own gaol, and every gaol 
was a hot-bed of disease and crime. The state of things 
tolerated by the great lords is illustrated by the Duke of Port- 
land’s prison, reported on by Howard. It was farmed out tothe 
gaoler for eighteen guineas a year ; it consisted of one room, with 
a cellar under it which, at the time of Howard’s visit, had not 
been cleaned for months, nor had the door been open for weeks, 
The Lord Bishop of Ely kept a prison in which the prisoners 
were chained down on their backs to the floor, across which were 
several iron bars, with an iron collar with spikes about their 
necks, and a heavy iron bar on their legs. The prisoners were 
more than half-starved, half-clothed, unshod, unwashed, and 
they lived perforce in a poisonous air and drank poisonous 
water. They avenged themselves periodically on society 
by the gaol-fever, which, at least from 1414 till after the 
beginning of this century, was as well recognised a form 
of endemic disease as scarlet or typhoid fever are now. “It 
is described as a contagious, putrid, very pestilential fever, with 
tremblings, twitchings, restlessness, delirium, and sometimes 
frenzy or lethargy, and with livid pustules and purple spots.” 
All classes of prisoners, convicted and unconvicted, thieves and 
murderers and debtors, even males and females, children, youths, 
and adults, were huddled together in hideous confusion. The 
system of transportation, with all its horrors, was some sort of 
an attempt to lessen the pressure of the two systems, if systems 
they could be called, of indiscriminate capital punishment and 
indiscriminate imprisonment. “Transportation ” was an alter- 
native to capital punishment, introduced in Charles II.’s 
time, and extended to non-capital crimes in 1717 by way 
of relieving prisons at home and giving cheap labour to 
the Colonies. “It was,” says Sir Edmund, “a kind of 
slave-trade, and offenders were put up to auction, and sold for 
the period of their sentences by the person who had contracted 
to transport them. The contractor released them on payment 
of asum of money, and it was said that some contractors who 
shipped their convicts at Bristol landed some of them on 
Lundy Island, a few miles down the Channel.” The transport 
ships reproduced all the horrors of the “ middle passage ”’ of the 
slave-trade. Literal rotting of the feet was common; and 
extracts are given from some Bristol convict-contractor to a 
gaoler, saying,—* Sore feet prove very fatal. The mortality we 
met with in our last ship, if repeated in this, will so surfeit us 
that we shall never take another.’ The American War of 
Independence put an end to transportation to America. The 
“hulk” system was invented as a temporary expedient till the 
penitentiary system could be adopted. This “temporary 
expedient” lasted till 1857. This was even worse than the 
prison system. The mortality of prisoners was at different times 
30 and 25 per cent. per annum. “ Hulk-fever” took the place of 
“gaol-fever.” The mortality in the modern penitentiary systems 
of prisons is 13 per 1,000. 

With the discovery of Australia, the transportation system 
was renewed. ‘The Botany Bay settlement was founded in 
1787, and from first to last 134,308 persons were transported 
to Australia. The state of things which existed then is fairly 
shown by two quotations. “In 1834, the number of convicts in 
Van Dieman’s Land was about 15,000, the summary convictions 
amounted to about 15,000, and the number of lashes inflicted 
was about 50,000.” ‘ From the formation of the establishment 
at Macquarie Harbour, January 3rd, 1822, to May 16th, 1827, 





there were 116 attempts at escape. Of these, 75 were supposed 
to have perished in the woods, 8 are known to have been 
murdered, and 6 eaten by their companions; 24 escaped to the 
settled districts, 13 of whom were hanged for bush-ranging, and 2 
for murder; in all, 101 of the 116 came to an untimely end.” After 
1847, transportation ceased to any other Colony than Western 
Australia, and was then conducted more on the penitentiary 
system, and in 1867 it ceased altogether, and the present penal- 
servitude convict system was established in its place. This 
system is absolutely uniform, so far as rules can make it so. 
Daring the first nine months, “The prisoner passes his whole 
time—excepting the period allotted to prayers and exercise—in 
his cell, apart from all other prisoners, working at some em- 
ployment of an industrial or remunerative character. During 
the second stage, he sleeps and has his meals in a separate cell, 
but works in association under a close and strict supervision at 
employment suited to him.” The third period is that of the 
ticket-of-leave. The second stage is divided into three classes, 
and on promotion from one class to another the prisoner gains 
certain privileges, such as more frequent communication with 
friends, more freedom for exercise on Sundays, and earning 
more money to be paid on discharge. Corresponding punish- 
ments are inflicted, but corporal punishment only by the 
Director of Prisons, and after full trial with evidence taken on 
oath. It is significant of the improvement which is taking 
place in the convict prisons that, while in 1871, of 13,500 
prisoners, nearly half received punishments; in 1884-5, out 
of prisoners numbering nearly 100 more, under 5,000 were 
punished. It is satisfactory also to know that the average 
number of prisoners under sentence of penal servitude is 
gradually decreasing. Notwithstanding an increase of popula- 
tion of five millions, there were on March 31st, 1885, only 
8,790 persons in penal servitude, instead of 11,660 in 1869. At 
the same time, the average number of prisoners in the ordinary 
prisons has also fallen from 20,000 in 1869 to 17,000 in 1884, 
and to the lowest figure known, in February, 1885, of 15,733, 
while the per-centage of extra punishments in prison has fallen 
3 per cent.; and the most striking proof of improvement is that 
the death-rate has fallen 2 per 1,000, and the average number of 
suicides from 17 a year to 13a year. It is certain, therefore, 
that the adoption of the reformatory and humane system of 
prison discipline has not contributed to the increase of the 
number or the criminality of criminals. But perhaps the most 
encouraging fact of all is the diminution in the number of 
juvenile prisoners. In 1816 there were in London alone, with a 
population of a million and a half, 3,000 prisoners under 20, or 
one in every 500 persons. On March 31st, 1884, out of the whole 
twenty-seven millions of England and Wales, there were only 
5,500 prisoners under 20, or 1 in every 5,000 persons. Further, 
while in 1816 1,500 of the 3,000 prisoners in London were under 
17, in 1884 there were in all England only 275. Even adding the 
number of children in reformatory schools (6,601), the number 
of juvenile criminals is 500 per cent. less than it was in 1816. It 
is also satisfactory to reflect that while the cost of prisons in 
1870 was £456,000, it was in 1884 only £381,400. If progress 
continues at its present rate, we may hope to see the number of 
prisons, the number of prisoners, and the cost of keeping them 
reduced almost to a vanishing point. With the progress of 
education in the young, the improvement of the dwellings of 
the poor, and the progress of humanity in the efforts to reform 
and reclaim prisoners, the prison population may gradually be 
reduced to those irreconcilable enemies of the human race whom 
inherited depravity or exceptional circumstances have contorted 
into a species of wild beast. 


THE BLOT UPON THE BRAIN.* 


The Blot upon the Brain is a book about the delusions of the 
senses. Through knowledge gained by observations in mental 
derangement, the author deals with several questions in 
psychology, as also with illusions and hallucinations arising 
from abnormal conditions of the brain or the nervous system. 
Yet it is no mere treatise on mental disease or the treatment of 
the insane, but a work of general interest, containing some 
original ideas and ingenious speculations, illustrated by 
examples drawn from history,—a work which may be studied 
with advantage, as well by the scientifically disposed as by the 
general reader. We are all liable to hallucinations and illusions, 
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and it is of importance to know something of the sigus whereby 
they are manifested and the causes from which they proceed, the 
more especially as those whom they affect, so far from being 
mad, are not unfrequently men who have won battles, founded 
sects, built up empires, and left behind them an enduring fame. 
An illusion, as defined by Dr. Ireland, is an erroneous inter- 
pretation of a real sensation, a sensation originating from 
changes in the outer world acting on some part of the 
nervous system. Thus, when a man mistakes a rock for a 
tower, or the play of moonlight through the leaves for running 
water, or a suspended sheet for a ghost, he has made a too rapid 
forecast, either by following the line of habit, acquired in cases 
outwardly similar, or by yielding to the suggestions of hope or 
fear, or the fallacies of a disordered mind. Hallucinations, on 
the other hand, come from within; they are a sense of change 
without any corresponding change in the outer world; object- 
less impressions deceiving us by pretending to be perceptions :— 

“ Hallucinations have been divided into elementary and elaborated. 

Thus a flash of light or a sonnd on the ear is a simple hallucination ; 
but if a man believes he sees a figure or hears a voice which has no 
outward existence, it is an elaborated hallucination. This subjective 
irritation of the optic or auditory nerve appears to him to be the 
same as the image of some figure or sound already existiog in his 
mind. Misioterpretation may exist both in an illusion and a halla- 
cination. A man may imagiuve that he hears a human voice from 
hearing some other sound, or from hearing a subjective sound in the 
ear; io either case he has made a wrong inference from the sensory 
impression.” 
The condition most favourable to hallucination is the suspen- 
sion of activity both of mind and body. The difference between 
hallucination and creations of the imagination is that the former 
comes unbidden and the latter can be summoned at will. Hence 
a poet, an artist, or a romance-writer may have a powerful 
imagination and no hallucination, while another man with weak 
imaginative power may be perpetually haunted by hallucina- 
tions. It has been said that the man who has hallucinations, 
and recognises them as such, is sane, while the man who believes 
in their reality and allows them to influence his conduct, is 
insane. This, however, though a good working hypothesis, is 
far from being an absolute rule. [or instance, a man who 
believed in the objective existence of the Teutonic devil and the 
traditions which represent him as revisiting the “ glimpses of 
the morn,” would naturally believe that the demon born of his 
hallucination was a palpable fact. Nobody ever suggested that 
Luther had an unsound mind, yet nobody doubts that when the 
great Reformer threw his iukstand at the devil's head in the 
study on the Wartburg, he was the victim of a hallucination. 
Dr. Ireland is nevertheless of opinion that hallucinations are 
pathological ; in other words, that they arise from derangements 
of the nervous system. As for apparitions and seemingly 
supernatural phenomena, he has little to say; and on the few 
occasions when he touches on the subject of psychical research, 
he does so with an open mind, and shows none of the dogmatism 
which so often disfignres the deliverances of his professional 
brethren. 

Among the historic instances of hallucination selected by the 
author for special investigation are those of Mohammed, Luther, 
Swedenborg, and Joan of Arc. All had remarkable qualities of 
mind, two of them have influenced the destinies of the human race 
for all time, yet every one had, in the author’s opinion, more or Jess 
of a“ blot upon the brain.” Dr. Ireland examines the case of 
Mohammed at great length, and, like nearly all his predecessors 
in the same field, he arrives at the conclusion that the Arabian 
prophet was in no sense an impostor. His faith in the divinity 
of his mission was as thorough as that of his most fervent 
adepts. His epileptic seizures account for his hallucinations, 
and his belief in genii, djins, and other denizens of the upper 
and nether worlds explains his belief in the objective reality 
of the visions which he naturally regarded as proofs of 
heavenly favour. The Maid of Orleans was a heroine and 
saint who saw sights and heard voices; and as the theory of 
their divine origin was accepted by princes and priests as well 
as by common folks, it was no wonder that she believed in them 
herself. It is more difficult to understand how the “ mystic 
Swede,” a scholar of genius and a man of considerable scientific 
acquirements, could believe in his ability to talk with angels and 
the spirits of the departed in heaven. But that he did so believe, 
and truly regarded his supposed supernatural powers as the 
credentials of his mission, there can be no question. Religions 
are not founded by hypocrites and impostors, and it is beyond 
the power of men who do not believe in themselves to persuade 
multitudes to accept their doctrines. 





One of the most interesting disquisitions in the book is that 
designated “The Insanity of Power.” The same idea is con. 
veyed in the commoner phrase, “the intoxication of power,” 
Mental aberration may either be natural—that is to say, con- 
genital—or the result of the gradual and inevitable growth 
of character. If children prone to passion, indifferent to 
the welfare of others, and addicted to cruelty to animals, 
were allowed to grow up without check or control, they 
would almost certainly become insane. Hence sanity 
is in some measure the outcome of education; and when 
a man enters into the world with tastes, impulses, and 
sensibilities which no efforts of education can modify or subdue, 
he is driven into collision with other men, who put him to death, 
throw him into prison, or treat him as mad, if he is an ordinary 
individual ; if, on the other hand, he happens to be a despot, 
born in the purple, he dominates others instead of being 
dominated himself, and becomes a monster of depravity, cruelty, 
and lust. Even a man of naturally good disposition may 
become not only demoralised, but crazed, by the possession of 
supreme power. Madness, in fact, is the Nemesis of despotism ; 
but despots are, unfortunately, not the sole sufferers. Dr, 
Treland makes a careful study of the characters and careers of 
some of the worst of the Roman Emperors; of Mohammed 
Toghlak, Sultan of India; Ivan the Terrible, Czar of Muscovy; 
and of the Emperor Paul, great grandfather of the present ruler of 
Russia, whose sanity, if it be not already impaired, must at least 
be sorely tried. All these men, thinks our author, were afflicted 
with the insanity of power, and the neurosis (disordered nerves) 
from which they suffered was in many instances transmitted 
to their posterity. Philip II. of Spain had almost certainly a 
blot upon the brain, and his son and successor, Don Carlos, wasa 
miserable imbecile. Napoleon I. was a man of extraordinary 
mental power; yet it is more than probable that the incense 
of flattery and intoxication of power weakened his mind, and 
tempted him to the adventures which brought him to ruin. 

Irixed ideas, called by Germans Zwangsvorstellungen, if not 
necessarily a proof of iusanity, are generally the outcome of 
mental perversion. They are common to the sane and the 
insane :-— 

“ When a dominant idea takes the form of duty, patriotism, benevo- 

lence, or religion, it may be useful or pernicious from the direction 
it takes. Wesee in history men like Francis Xavier and Garibaldi 
whose life is led by one dominant idea; and it is a worn-out common- 
place to talk of such people being endowed with a strong will or 
decision of character. Sometimes this is the case; but it is as well 
to remember that a man may be the slave of an idea as well as its 
master.” 
People with dominant ideas are nearly always fanatics, and 
fanatics have always dominant ideas. The victim of a 
fixed idea is as deaf to argument as he is blind to 
fact. He may hold that wine-drinking is a deadly sin, 
flesh-eating a proof of gross immorality, vaccination the 
cause of small-pox, tobacco-smoking an offence against heaven, 
—he may regard prisons as a temptation to dishonesty, the 
law as a terror to well-doers, the English nation as the lost 
ten tribes, or London as the modern Babylon; but in every case 
he is beyond reason, and would rather perish than acknowledge 
his fallibility or modify his belief. We should be sorry to say 
that this is insanity, for who can determine at what point, or 
under what conditions, sanity merges into insanity, or define 
where eccentricity ends and madness begins? But certainly, in 
the words of Tennyson, quoted by the author,— 


“Tis the blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without.” 


WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D.* 


WititAm Macinn was the son of a Cork schoolmaster, born in 
1793, and educated at Trinity College, where he graduated 
LL.D. at the age of twenty-three. His lively disposition and 
versutile talents won him the friendship and admiration both 
of his fellow-students and of his teachers. Nevertheless, no 
position was found for him, and he became classical usher in his 
father’s school, which, after his father’s death in 1813, he con- 
ducted for a period of ten years. That a man from whom 
Thackeray took some, perhaps most, of the Bohemian aspects 
of the characters of Fred Bayham, Warrington, and Shandon, 
contrived to content himself with wielding a ferule during 
the first decade of a singularly promising manhood, is perhaps 
the most extraordinary circumstance in Maginn’s career. 
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Not that. the pen of the pedagogue was entirely idle. He 
wrote for the Literary Gazette, and became a contributor to 
Blackwood, under the sobriquet of “O’Doherty,” in 1818, 
throwing off a variety of humorous squibs and sketches in 
half-a-dozen different languages. The best of them will be 
found in Maga of 1820, and a few are reprinted in these volumes. 
Their learning is more apparent than real, and the persiflage, 
never of a very refined character, soon wearies the reader. But 
they are full of incisive fun, and may still well help to pass a dull 
half-hour. In Edinburgh, Maginn became acquainted with the 
author of the Noctes, whom he resembled in so many ways, 
Lockhart, and other literary notabilities of the time and place, and 
resolved to devote himself entirely to literature. Abandoning his 
school, he came to London in 1823, and soon found employment. 
Among other literary enterprises confided to him, was that of 
preparing for publication the journals and correspondence of 
Lord Byron ; but circumstances interfered with his accomplish- 
ment of the task, which was finally handed over to Moore. 
He afterwards joined the staff of the Standard newspaper, then 
under the direction of the present Lord Chancellor’s father, and 
kept up his connection with that journal until his death in 1842, 
in the arms of a man destined to achieve a singular sort of 
celebrity, Edward Vaughan Kenealy. He also bore a principal 
part in the founding of Fraser’s Magazine, in 1830. 


Maginn was a consummate littérateur of the journalist type. 
He acquired easily, had a retentive memory, a love of literature 
rather than of knowledge, and that facility of composition that 
so often lends to minds essentially mediocre the appearance of 
genius. He wrote a novel, called Whitehall in the Days of George 
IV., in 1828, displaying little power but great literary dexterity, 
but produced no other work of any importance. These Miscel- 
lanies contain no contribution of permanent value to literature 
properly so called; but many of the articles reprinted in them 
are very entertaining, even at the present day, when the allusive 
point in them is,in a great measure, lost. Of such men as Maginn 
it is not unfreqnently asserted that they only want some solidity 
of character or purpose to be geniuses. But the quality in 
question is a moral rather than an intellectual one, and in all 


_ probability had Maginn possessed it, the result would simply 


have been that his literary work would have proved less 
fragmentary and much more remunerative, but not a whit 
more attractive. He had neither true depth of insight nor real 
force of imagination. His Man in the Bell,a short story turning 
on the maddening situation of a bell-ringer, forced by a mis- 
chance to lie prostrate under a great church-bell, while it swung 
clanging to and fro over him within an inch or two of his face 
—a story reminding us somewhat of Poe’s Pit and the Pen- 
dulwm—is an admirable bit of writing, but nothing more. His 
review of “Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare” 
was certainly not worth reprinting. It is a mere academic exer- 
cise at the best, based on no extent of research, throwing no new 
light on contested points, and absolutely wrong in its main theory, 
that Shakespeare used the original texts of the Greek and Latin 
classics in constructing his plays, whereas these are full of proofs 
that he depended wholly upon translations, such as North’s 
version of Amyot’s Plutarch. The review is equally at fault in 
its minor guesses, as, for instance, where the writer sneers at 
the notion of Shakespeare having held horses at the theatre door. 
The truth is, Shakespeare came up to London almost penniless, 
and for many years remained in a condition of extreme poverty, 
a hanger-on at the Shoreditch Theatre, glad of any employment 
that he could earn a little money by. A very interesting 
account of this stage of his career, we note en passant, will be 
found in an article on the Life of Shakespeare, contained in the 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes published on the first of 
last November. 


Nor has Maginn’s humour anything of the rich quality of 
Thackeray’s. The vein of tenderness that crops ont in almost 
every page of The Newcomes, Pendennis, and even Vanity Fair, 
and makes Thackeray so intensely human in his great pity by 
giving a pathetic tinge to his bitterest satire, will not be found 
in anything Maginn has written. The ‘‘ Doctor,” who was the 
best of fellows at a symposium, and ever generous and kindly 
in deed, took a good-natured view enough of the world he lived 
in, but would never have seen anything but villainy in villains. 
Thackeray, on the contrary, had a word to say even for such a 
mean rascal as Barnes Newcome, if not by way of defence, by 
way of extenuation,—so human, knew the great master, is it to 
err, so pitiable the lot of even the successful scoundrel. But if 
he had less humour, Maginn, in his prose at all events, had 





more fun than Thackeray, and was a keen though superficial 
observer of society within less narrow limits. On the whole, he 
reveals himself most fully in his “ Maxims,” which may still be 
read with amnsement. They recall—longo intervallo, it must be 
owned—La Bruyére, though commonly differing from the 
Characters in matter. They are mostly of an Epicurean cast, for 
Maginn was no Stoic—it is a marvel, indeed, how he contrived 
to afford himself almost every gastronomic and bacchic in- 
dulgence he felt a fancy for. A few may be cited by way of 
example. “ Man and wife,” writes the Doctor, who knew what 
he was talking about, “generally resemble each other in 
features, never in disposition.” ‘‘ Mediocrity,” it is keenly 
observed, “is always disgusting, except of stature in a woman.” 
Perhaps, too, it may be in some measure true that “ in 
making an estimate of a man’s character, we should always 
lay out of view whatever has any connection with the woman- 
kind.” And it is still more true that “the next best thing toa 
really good woman is a really good-natured one ;” while “ the 
next worst thing to a really bad man is a really good-natured 
one” (in Maginn’s sense of the latter expression). Lastly, 
poetry, in the Doctor’s day, at all events, might not inaptly be 
compared with claret,—‘“ You enjoy it only when very new or 
very old.” 

Of course the Doctor was a nimble versifier. He was 
particularly fond of translating popular songs and ballads into 
Greek and Latin verse, a vain pastime that has a curious fascina- 
tion for clever minds of a certain cast. Such productions, as a 
rule, give no pleasure whatever save to their author, and the 
present case is no exception. Nor was Maginn a scholar; 
though he had a considerable acquaintance with the classics, 
it was not probably beyond what a clever young fellow 
carries away with him from College. Another of his tastes 
was for turning the poetry of the day into parody or burlesque. 
Thus he treated ‘The Ancient Mariuer” and “ Christabel” of 
Coleridge, and Scott’s “Eve of St. John ”—not without some 
success. The success is most marked, perhaps, in the case of 
“ Christabel ;” but the comic idea is not sufficiently sustained. 
Maginn had no notion of poetry. His criticisms of Byron, 
Keats, and Shelley are as absurd as they are coarse and ill- 
natured,—ill-natured, we make no doubt, in language only, and 
not in intention, for the Doctor harboured no hatreds, though 
he often wrote as though he were animated by the deadliest 
hostility, which, perhaps, he really felt against the Whigs, the 
Liberals of those days. His ballads and songs are not to be 
compared with Thackeray’s, either in matter or form. ‘The best 
of them is ‘The King of Achen’s Daughter,” a tragi-comic per- 
formance of some merit, and one or two of his rhymed Latin pieces 
are notable as tows de force. But Maginn really only dabbled 
in literature. He is to be judged by his work as a journalist, 
and of that only his contemporaries could form a just judgment. 
Their verdict was favourable, and by it we may be content to 
abide. The volumes are well edited, the selection being good 
and typical; only the process might have been carried further. 
A single volume would have well held all that was worth 
reviving of the Doctor’s writings. 


SOME MAGAZINES. 
None of the magazines are very good this month. The poli- 
tical articles are not nutritive, and with the exception always 
of Dr. Jessopp’s “The Little Ones and the Land,” and 
Dr. Magee on “Oaths,” there is nothing specially read- 
able, nothing approaching Mr. A. Lang’s paper in last 
month’s Macmillan on Mr. Courthope, one of the most per- 
fect—or shall we say perfected ?—pieces of English ever seen 
in a magazine. Blows so severe have rarely been dealt by 
so light a hand, or directed by a man who smiled so gently alt 
the while. Dr. Jessopp, however, in the Nineteenth Century, is, 
at all events, readable. He begins with a story of a little free- 
holder who in her life-long fight with poverty lost her faith, or 
rather, came to the conclusion that God was legislating on the 
other side, which is in its way as pathetic as any story we ever 
read ; and goes on with the argument that tenure is in part in- 
dependent of society’s will, that aggregations of land and dis- 
integrations of land have gone on for centuries in entire independ. 
ence of rulers, and that at this moment, before any laws have been 
passed, the tendency of freeholds and farm-holdings is to grow 
smaller. That is undoubtedly true of farms, the landlords 
finding that the little tenants pay best; and partly true of 
freeholds, the multiplication of them round great cities being 
enormous. There must be scores of thousands of “ properties ” 
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round London, worth appreciable sums, too, of which the 
biggest does not exceed two acres. And then he proceeds to 
say, what this writer knows to be true, that, sad as the lot 
of the agricultural labourer may be, its hopelessness is a 
false idea. As large a proportion of labourers prosper 
in life as of artisans, the real evil being not that, but 
this,—that the labourer cannot prosper while labouring. The 
artisan can, and that makes all the difference. Even 
Samuel Ringer, Dr. Jessopp’s illustration, did not save his 
money out of work for labourer’s wages; and Jehu was by 
instinct a dealer. Let every one who wishes to learn, however, 
read Dr. Jessopp; and if he fails,—well, he will have the com- 
pensation of half an hour of quite undiluted literary enjoyment. 
Mr. I. Harrison, too, will give him pleasure with his talk of 
“A Pedantic Nuisance,” a most amusing protest against the 
habit of spelling certain names, especially Saxon names, as they 
“ought to be” spelt, instead of spelling them as they always 
have been spelt. The serious part of his argument, which 
extends far beyond English history, and seems to us unanswer- 
able, is contained in this paragraph. Why are we to write 
Aelfred, Eadweard, and Hadgar P— 

‘* Alfred, Edward, and Edgar are names which for a thousand years 

have filled English homes, and English poetry and prose. To re- 
write those names is to break the tradition of history and literature 
at once. It is no doubt true that the contemporaries of these kings 
before the Conquest did, when writing in the vernacular, spell their 
names with the double vowels we are now invited to restore. But is 
that a sufficient reason? We are not talking their dialect, nor do we 
use their spelling. We write in modern English, not in old English ; 
the places they knew, the titles they held, the words they used, have 
to be modernised, if we wish to be understood ourselves. We cannot 
preserve exactly either the sounds they uttered, or the phrases they 
spoke, or the names of places and offices familiar tothem. Why 
then need we be curious to spell their names as their contemporaries 
did, when we have altered all else-—pronunciation, orthography, titles, 
and, indeed, the entire outer form of the language? The precision 
for which we vainly strive in the spelling of names is after all a 
makeshift, very imperfectly observed by any one, and entirely 
neglected by others. And it has the defect of ignoring a long and 
suggestive unity in history, language, and common civilisation. 
b wires is Paleography should keep to its place, in commentaries, 
glossaries, monographs, and the like. In English literature, the 
literary name of the greatest ruler of the West is Charlemagne ; the 
literary name of the most perfect of kings is Alfred ; and the literary 
name of the greatest of poets is Shakespeare. The entire world, and 
not England alone, has settled all this for centuries. Manuscripts 
and Palzeography have nothing to do with it.” 
Sir T. Brassey will not allow for a moment that the late Board 
of Admiralty neglected its duties, or that the English Navy is 
in any danger of being inferior to the French. He says the facts 
are given in the following table :— 
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To all who care to follow the controversy between Mr. Gladstone 
and the men of science about Genesis, it will be pleasant to read 
his paper and M. Réville’s, in the same number, though we 
think they may skip Mr. S. Laing’s, in the Fortnightly. Mr. 
Gladstone has not specially dealt with the Deluge, and is not, we 
imagine, at all likely to assert that the Flood was universal. 
Might we, however, petition that if the controversy proceeds, 
the illustrious controversialists will leave Homer out of it? ‘T'o 
all but a very few Homeric scholars, that section of the discussion 
is not only recondite, but, if we may say so without blasphemy, 
intolerably tiresome. 

There is not much in the Fortnightly, to which, we are glad 
to see, the Editor has returned in full health and strength, 
though somehow for once we do not greatly enjoy his work, 
** Small Talk and Statesmen.” It is a very good review of Mr. 


Greville’s book, and a very bad one of Lord Malmesbury’s, and 
adds but little to our knowledge of the subjects of either. The 
most original thought we find in it is the undoubtedly true one,— 
that the public impression made by Peel’s tergiversation has been 





. ICR. 
much exaggerated. His own party completely forgave him for hig 
conduct on Catholic Emancipation, and none but his im mediate 
opponents sincerely doubted his motives in reforming the Corn 
Laws. In estimating Lord Palmerston, Mr. Escott leaves hig 
courage too much out of sight. He had genuine nerve, which 
is much rarer among modern statesmen than is supposed, and 
was the ultimate cause of his ascendancy, not only among hig 
colleagues, but over general English opinion. He perceived 
what so many statesmen of his time forgot, and so many 
statesmen now are forgetting,—the great direct fighting 
power which England could display; and he was ready to 
appeal to it. The “Impressions of a Modern Arcadian,” 
by Mrs. Nicholl, is a most able sketch of modern Virginia; 
and we always read Mr. Lilly with admiration for his skill ag q 
rhetorician. Does he not, however, put the case for Darwinism 
a little too strongly from his point of view? He must know; 
but we should have thought he approached the confines of 
heresy, though, no doubt, the Roman Catholic Church has passed 
no opinion upon Evolution. He makes fine use of the argument 
that if Darwinism is true, modern democracy is not. The 
essence of Darwinism is the natural right of the fittest to 
survive, a doctrine which, if applied in politics, would not 
exactly imply a victory for the Irish Extremists, or confirm 
the notion that Divine right is with the majority. Divine 
right, if Haeckel could conceive of such a phrase, would 
be with those who could kill out the majority to foster 
the diffusion of the higher few. ‘My Contested Election” 
is a long-drawn joke; and we do not gain much light either from 
Mr. R. B. Brett, who seems to us to exaggerate the Parlias 
mentary power of the Parnellites, or from Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
We entirely agree with his ideas of Land Reform, but we cannot 
admit that this is the special moment for that or any other 
measure until the Irish Question is ended. Tenure can wait; 
the right of the British people to control their own affairs 
cannot. 

The first paper in the Contemporary Review, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, on “ Oaths, Parliamentary and 
Judicial,” is probably as able an article as ever appeared at 
any time in any magazine. We hardly see how any one who 
has ever read it can differ from its conclusions. In language of 
almost startling plainness and force, Dr. Magee maintains that, 
whatever the oath was meant for—and it was clearly dynastic 
—it was not meant to exclude Atheists; that an oath without 
a sanction is nonsensical, and that an oath, therefore, forced 
upon a person who does not believe in a God is an absurdity; 
that needless oaths are clearly condemned by Christianity, even 
if all oaths are not deprecated ; and that, consequently, though 
the plea of freedom of conscience is meaningless in an Atheist’s 
mouth, the right course is to abolish all oaths. We need not 
say we thoroughly agree, though we are not sure that the 
wonderfully frank argument about natural rights does not goa 
great deal too far. Dr. Magee says :— 

“And yet it is only on this supposition of a Divine Father and 
Ruler of men that such things as inalienable natural or birth rights 
are conceivable. He, the Supreme Father and King, may have given 
to his children rights into which, according to his ordinance, they 
enter at their birth, and for the maintenance of which they can appeal 
against their stronger fellow-men to him, the common Over-Lord of 
all. And of these rights the most sacred and the most precious may 
well be that of the conscience, which specially claims to be his voice 
in the hearts of men. But apart from him, what is conscience but a 
physical sensation in the physical compound of atoms called man? 
And what is nature but the material environment of that compound 
of atoms ? Nature, as the Atheist views her, knows no right save force. 
The survival of the fittest, the extinction of the weakest, is her one 
and only social law. To talk then, in her name, of the rights of 
conscience, or of any rights whatever, is to talk unscientifically. 
If I could imagine myself, per timpossibile, an Atheistic statesman 
dealing with such a plea on the part of an Atheistic citizen, [ should 
say to him—‘ My good sir, I do not understand what you mean. I 
could understand your claim if urged by a Christian, because he 
claims religious liberty and the rights of conscience in the name of 
One whom he asserts to be my Master as well as his. But you and 
I believe no such absurd and antiquated notion as this. Whence, 
then, do you derive your so-called religious or anti-religious rights ? 
Why am I bound to respect the pain which what you are pleased to 
call your conscience feels at my laws, any more than I am bound to 
respect a pain in your head or in your stomach? All these pains 
may, of course, matter a great deal to you; but what do they matter 
to me, or to “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which 
you know is the great principle of government which you and I have 
substituted for that stupid old maxim, ‘ He that ruleth over men must 
be just, rnling in the fear of God’ ?” 

True enough in the mouth of the Atheist dictator; but do not 
a Christian people owe a respect to the religious freedom of 
the Atheist ? The final argument is, however, the one the Bishop 
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fally acknowledges,—that the oath must do mischief, because it 
can only keep out the honest Atheist who refuses to take it. 
«Parnell and Grattan,” by Mr. Traill, is not so good. Mr. 
Grattan is very courteous but very weak, Mr. Parnell always 
wins; and after all, the fact that Grattan was an aristocrat 
has not much bearing on the discussion of Home-rule. 
The Irish do not fight for that system—or, rather, vote 
for it—because it was Grattan’s, but only quote his Parlia- 
ment as proof that Ireland was once independent. So 
was England, even when Peers nominated her House of 
Commons. We fail to catch Mr. Traill’s precise bias. Does 
he, perchance, agree that Home-rule would mean Separa- 
tion, and approve that result? Sir Charles Warren, if we may 
judge from his paper on “ Recent Events in South Africa,” has 
arrived at the conclusion—always upheld in the Spectator—that 
South Africa needs a Viceroy, who, in his judgment, should be 
supreme over the whole territory, Cape Colony excepted. We 
would, however, ask ‘him why the Cape should be excluded. 
Her self-government is not threatened, because the Colonial 
Office, with its reserved powers, is present on the spot; 
and except over native territories, it is not proposed to 
invest the Viceroy with more power than the mother- 
country now retains. This would amount in practice, as 
regards the free Colonies, only to the right of veto, plus the 
command of the troops, two powers which, in the circumstances 
of South Africa—which, after all, it should be remembered, has 
not half a million of whites—it is impossible to surrender. We 
note, in the two papers on “ Church Reform,” that the idea of 
a lay organisation is steadily making way, even Mr. George 
Russell accepting it, provided the electors of the Church Board 
are really Churchmen, a point he would assure either by a 
distinct declaration of membership, or by a declaration of 
adhesion to the Nicene Creed, an odd qualification, which 
would admit almost all orthodox Dissenters. It is a curious 
sign of the times that of all who discuss this subject, nobody 
proposes to avail himself of the practical dividing-line,—the 
acceptance of Episcopacy. It is supposed that this would admit 
Roman Catholics; but is there the slightest practical danger of 
English Catholics attempting to interfere with Protestant 
worship? Mr. V. H. Stanton, the author of the second paper, 
is more ecclesiastical than Mr. Russell as to the qualification 
for membership, and he desires to limit the force of the 
majority in some way not yet explained. If he really sees 
a way to confine authority to “men of learning and discern- 
ment,” he should bring it forward at once. It would be a 
grand contribution to secular, as well as to ecclesiastical 
politics. Most of us Liberals have been seeking such a 
scheme for a good many years in vain. ‘The Little Prophets 
of the Cevennes” is a well-written account of the religious 
“seizures” to which certain persons of that district became 
liable during the great persecution (circa 1701), and a feeble 
explanation of the phenomena. We, at least, do not believe that 
those phenomena are explicable by hereditary memory, or that, 
as Professor Ewald Hering, of Prague, puts it, ‘‘ Memory is a 
universal function of ‘organised matter from the earliest exist- 
ence of things to the present time. Memory is continuous, 
Though individuals die, their offspring carry on the memory of 
all the impressions their ancestors acquired or received. We 
are, as the author of Life and ITabit puts it, ‘one person with 
our ancestors.’” Of course, we inherit much, andif anybody likes 
to call heredity unconscious memory, we have no objection; but 
Professor Hering’s idea thus stated goes so far, that the brothers 
of a houschold ought, on certain points of disposition, to be 
exactly alike. Notoriously they arenot. Mr. Justin McCarthy on 
Home-rule is, we think, whistling to keep his courage up. He 
asserts that Home-rule must be granted, because Mr. Gladstone 
is by himself stronger than the whole Liberal Party. We 
should have said that the marked peculiarity of Englishmen, 
differentiating them from all other peoples, is that they are 
singularly loyal to leaders and kings as long as they agree with 
them, and determinedly disloyal whenever they do not. ‘The 
struggle is too near for prophecy, but speculators will not find 
their field of vision much cleared by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


In the minor magazines, the papers which have struck us 
most are the account of “ Samanala and its Shadow,” in the 
Cornhill, a fine, though rhetorical, description of a religious 
festival on Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, and of the effect of the deep 
shadow which at certain moments the mountain throws; and 
the remarkable intellectual whim called, in Macmillan, “A 


characters “ created” by a novelist may have, after he has created 
them, an actual, though shadowy and temporary, existence, is 
old; but it is worked out with a kind of weird moderation that 
is singularly impressive. We fancy, chiefly because of the 
heroine’s name, that we detect an old hand; but it is using 
what is to her a new weapon. A substantial thought, or 
rather a thought become incarnate, is not a ghost in the old 
sense, and the idea that it may be doomed to suffer by its half- 
conscious creator, dreamy as it is, has been so handled as to be 
almost ghastly. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——_ 

Little Folks, January. (Cassell and Co.)—This, the first number 
of a new series, promises well. Mrs. Molesworth, who has as skilful 
a pen in writing for the young as any author of the day, begins a new 
story, which, though as yet we see little more than the dramatis 
persone, reads as if it-would be interesting. Another serial story is 
“The Bravest of the Brave,’ by the author of “ Doddlekin.” Mr. 
Frederick Langbridge begins, and begins well, a set of papers with 
the title, ‘‘The Happiest Half-Hour: Sunday Talks.” This first 
instalment has for its subject, ‘‘ Mites; or, Something for Jesus,” and 
mingles humour and seriousness in a pleasant way. Another first 
instalment is “ Little Stories of Earth and Sky,’’ by Mr. Henry Frith, 
with a charming picture of a baby eagle. We must mention with 
special praise an admirable little “triptych,” so to speak, ‘“ Baby- 
Boy: Three Scenes.” 


Dickens’s Dictionary of Ovford and Cambridge. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This little book is likely to be useful to the intending student 
and to the visitor, and is, with its dark and light blue and white cover, 
beauteous withal. It gives in dictionary, that is, alphabetical order, 
a great deal of information about the various colleges and professors 
at the Universities, which can be obtained, to a certain extent, in 
guide-books. But its most useful headings are those which give detailed 
information about the cost of undergraduate life. The facts given 
under such titles as “‘ Washing,”’ “ Lodgings,” “ Victuals,” “ Fees,” and 
so forth, enable the parent to form a fairly exact estimate of the cost of 
a son at the University, which Mr. Dickens estimates at the lowest 
at £104 a year. Practically, only the most rigid economy at Keble, 
or as an unattached student, would enable it to be brought within that 
figure, which may be taken as anirreducible minimum. The ordinary 
young man who goes for social as well as educational reasons certainly 
could not do it for less than double that sum. The information as to 
undergraduate existence appears to be both accurate and up to 
date. Some of the facts about the constitution of colleges and 
the professors are, however, not accurate, because. they are before 
the date. We note, for instance, that the ancient song of the 
Mallard is said to be no longer sung in All Souls’ College. But 
this ancient custom is still in full vigour, and the ancient 


[ chorus, ‘Oh, by the blood of King Edward, it was a swapping, 


swapping mallard,’ might have been heard in undiminished fulness 
on November 2nd last in the hall of the College which takes its name 
from the day. Mr. Dickens has created a great string of professors 
who only exist in the “ dim and distant future” of intention, and who 
will never become actualities if the condition of agriculture remains 
unimproved. New College is credited with a large body of these 
gentlemen, of whom only two, the Savilian Professors of Astronomy 
and Mathematics, have actually come into being. All Souls’ is 
doubly wronged. It is credited with professors whom it does not 
yet enjoy, while two of those whom it does enjoy are mulcted by Mr. 
Dickens of something like half their emoluments. We can imagine 
the feelings of the two Chichele Professors of International Law and 
“Modern History respectively on finding that, instead of being the 
magnificent beings they are—five Fellows of something like £300 a 
year each rolled into one—they are represented as being only a 
single Fellow of £200 a year, plus a miserable stipend of £700. The 
fact is that Mr. Dickens has constituted himself a Court of Equity. He 
has affirmed that what ought to be done is done. He has taken the 
new statutes of 1882, and extracted his lists of professors and 
stipends from their columns and inserted them as actual creations 
instead of potential projects. In the next edition he should take 
care to ascertain the facts as they are. What lifelong injury he 
might inflict on the aspiring freshman who took up Chinese meta- 
physics with a view to becoming a professor of that interesting 
science, and then when he came to apply for the post, found that the 
post was still uncut in the wood, and likely to remain there until there 
was a gigantic rise in the price of corn! We would also suggest that 
the dictionary would be more useful and less invidious if it extended 
itself into the unknown regions of the Universities of London, 
Durham, and Victoria (Manchester). There may be perfect El- 
dorados of endowment to be discovered there unknown to the British 
paterfamilias in search of perquisites for his progeny. 





Strange Temptation.” The central thought, which is that the 


Zig-Zag: a Quiet Story. By Gertrude M. Ireland Blackburne. 
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(London Literary Society.)—This book certainly deserves the de- 
scription given of it by its author, for a quieter, not to say a daller, 
story we have seldom met with. In her preface, the author expresses 
a hope that “this, her first essay of the kind, may find some readers 
who like what they do not always get, the realism of refined life” 
[the italics are hers]. There may be a good deal of refinement, as 
every one in the book refines in their conversation from beginning to 
end ; but as to the realism, we are not so certain. At least, we are 
not conscious of having met people supposed to be commonplace, but 
who talked so Jong, so much, and with such an extraordinary 
pretence to clearness, or with such an extraordinary aptitude for vivd 
voce extracts from essays. For a frivolous young lady the casual 
remark that “ girls are supposed to be perfectly innocent except when 
worldliness is desirable, when they ought to attain it in an instant by 
intuition,” is certainly not what we ordinarily expect in real life; nor 
in real life do people commonly talk in half-page-long sentences. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful whether a “ realistic ” story is possible, 
when the plot, such as it is—and it certainly is uncommonly quiet, 
—is made a peg on which to hang the author’s reflections on 
things in general, and politics in particular. We note with 
pleasure that the lady is a convinced Liberal, a fact which in 
itself is a testimony to her ability ; and there is a good deal of ability 
in the book. Whether it is the precise kind of ability which con- 
stitutes a good novelist may be open to doubt. The writer would 
certainly be a good essayist; but a little less show of learning, and a 
little less keen desire to look clever, would be better for a story. 
George Eliot is, no doubt, a lofty example to set before you; but 
George Eliot, like Apollo, though a beantiful god to behold, is a bitter 
god to follow. Besides, George Eliot’s first attempts were not so 
ambitious, and most folks think were more successful than her later 
manner in “Daniel Deronda.” But it is, unfortunately, the later 
manner which has attracted Miss Blackburne. 


Men at the Bar. By Joseph Foster. (Rseves and Turner.)-—This 
handsome volume, a large octavo of more than five hundred pages, 
may be best described in the words of the title-page as “ A Bio- 
grapbical Hand.-list of the Members of the Various Inns of Court.’’ 
The information has been mainly drawn from the registers of the 
various Inns of Court, and has been, in a majority of instances, cor- 
rected by the barristers themselves. It would be interesting if some- 
one with time on his hands would avalyse this book and give the 
results as to the number of barristers actually employed in the duties 
of their profession, or in offices more or less connected with it. The 
present writer has examined one short letter, ‘‘I,’’ containing thirty- 

even names, and finds the results to be as follows :—lIn practice 
here, in the Colonies, or in India, twenty-two; holding judgeships or 
offices under Government, seven ; retired from the practice of their 
profession, eight. But it is probable that this is not a representative 
letter. The number of the retired must, we should think, be greater. 
Mr. Foster’s high reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the general 
excellence of his work; but if he will examine the first entry on the 
second column of p, 506, he will find a curious confusion of two 
persons. Both happen to be known to the writer; the second has, 
by becoming a solicitor, for some time ceased to be a barrister. 

The first volume of a projected series—‘ English Worthies,” to be 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang—is Charles Darwin, by Grant Allen 
(Longmans), and the beginning is certainly a very successfal one. 
It must be understood that no biography is attempted. A sketch is 
given of the man’s life and work. No one could have been found to 
do this better than Mr. Grant Allen has done it. He is an eminent 
disciple of the great master—famous for the picturesque and vigorous 
way in which he presents and applies the principles which Darwin 
enunciated. He begins with giving an account of Erasmus Darwin, a 
man who was sometimes laughed at by his contemporaries, and who, 
indeed, provoked laughter, but who was really far in advance of 
most of them in scientific insight. Then we come to Charles Darwin 
himself, to his early life, his part in the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ and 
then the great scientific career which was ended only by his death. 
We have only one complaint to make, and that lies as much against 
the editor as against the author. The latter says, ‘‘ Darwin did not 
waste his time at Cambridge over the vain and frivolous pursuits of 
the Classical Tripos.”” Mr. Grant Allen does not know any better 
(though we do not see why he says nothing of the Mathematical 
Tripos, which Darwin seems to have thought equally “ frivolous”) ; 
but what is the use of an editor who is supposed to have a general 
supervision of his contributors, unless he strikes out such nonsense ? 
Some scholar will, we suppose, be included in the list of “ worthies.”’ 
Shall we, then, have some sharp retort against science ? 

The Bacche of Euripides. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by John Edwin Sandys, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) — This 
admirable edition was reviewed at length in the Spectator, January, 
1881, about half a year after its first appearance. It now appears in 
a revised form. Additional illustrations have been given, thus giving 
fresh prominence to what was already an important feature of the 
book; the text has been occasionally emended in accordance with 








a 
suggestions and conjectures recently made; and various itemg of 
interpretation and comment have been revised or augmented, We 
welcome the fresh appearance of a book that reflects great honour op 
English scholarship. 


Camilla’s Girlhood. By Linda Villari. (T. Fisher Uuwia.)—This igg 
readable, if not a very exciting or intellectual, production. A mawkigh 
English girl marries a beautiful Italian, and in the first chapter 
says good-bye to him as he starts off shooting with an ill-looking 
of a brother. The ill-looking dog returns, having left the husband gt 
the bottom of a precipice. He wants to imprison the English Wife, 
with a view to pocketing her money ; but the usual faithful English 
servant helps her mistress to escape with her little girl, and they get 
safely to England. Arrived there, the mother retires to a sofa with 
a bad headache, and a hatred of Italians which lasts throughout the 
book. The girl Camilla grows up and has glorious red hair anda 
desperate desire to know Italians and see Italy. Certain complica. 
tions ensue with the usual Italian adventuress, supposed to be a 
Mazzinist, but really an Austrian spy; a red-haired youth, supposed 
to be the adventuress’s nephew, but really her lover, also supposed to 
be a Mazzinist, and by the adventuress a spy, but really a patriot, 
Then by way of episode, we are introduced to a fairly well-drawn 
English doctor’s family, both the sons falling in love with Camilla, 
and both the daughters being her friends. But one of the sons isa 
frivolous youth, and one of the daughters a heartless minx. The other 
daughter goes in for music, and wins a rich young artist. The other gon 
is a barrister, but goes in for literature, and having written an article 
in a magazine on the historical aspect of the Dano-German War, is 
promptly employed as a special correspondent for a leading news. 
paper, and thereby is enabled to marry Camilla. But he is very 
nearly being unable to do so, as the Italian adventuress having misled 
Camilla’s mother by saying she is an Italian, lures Camilla to Italy, 
and has finally got her into the ancestral castle of the red-haired 
Italian spy, who turns out to be Camilla’s cousin, and is desperately 
in love with her and her money. By a series of fortunate accidents 
the young war-correspondent is brought to the spot in time to pre 
vent Camilla being eaten by her cousin, who is, after all, a repentant 
villain, and they live happily ever afterwards. The piece is diversi- 
fied by the introduction of a vulgar maiden lady whom every one 
likes, a fashionable maiden lady whom every one also likes, and 
a fashionable married woman whom every one hates. An artist, a 
musician, and two conspirators complete the dramatis persone of a 
piece which has a fair amount of go, and can be left on the drawing. 
room table. 

The Golden Milestone: a Novel. By Scott Graham. (Wyman 
and Sons.)—This is a confused and very improbable story, the chief 
complication in which is unbelievable. A man of old family is in 
possession of a fine estate, which he has inherited from his father, by 
whom it has been possessed in peace all his life. From this comfort 
able position he is ousted by a claimant in the shape of a grandson 
of an elder brother of his father who had disappeared in America. He 
quits his splendid mansion, changes his name, and becomes an organist 
and music-master, from which obscure position he is called by a friend 
who discovers him, and makes him an Under-Secretary of State. This 
is but one series of improbabilities ; and the whole bunch of them are 
not redeemed or atoned for by any brilliancy of style or plausibility 
of narrative. 


Don Quivote. Translated by John Ormsby. 4 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This very handsome edition represents as worthily 
as we could wish to see the great Spanish romance. We gather from 
the preface that Mr. Ormsby had undertaken his work before the 
appearance of Mr. Duffield’s translation. Lovers of Don Quizote will 
not have lost by this cireamstance. Each version has doubtless its 
own excellences, and will please different tastes; for each there is 
room. That they will between them supersede all that have pre 
viously appeared can hardly be doubted; though, of course, for 
popular reading there will always be a demand for abridgment. 
Mr. Ormsby prefixes to his book an excellent and instructive preface. 

Abyssinia. Translated from the German of Dr. Henry W. J. 
Thiersch, by Surah M. J. Pereira. (Nisbet and Co.) —This little book, 
consisting of one bundred and thirty small pages, suffers from the 
disadvantage of not being divided into chapters ; and this defect has 
not been met either by any other indication of its contents, or by 
their orderly treatment. It will be found, however, to give valnable 
and interesting information regarding the country and people, 
particularly with reference to their Christianity and their contact 
with Western influences during the present century. A full account 
is given of the late King Theodore, “who used to dispense justice 
every morning while in a fasting condition, and, himself unable to 
write, could keep several scribes employed at the saine time.” 
Abyssinia is looked upon as “an abiding bulwark against Islam ; the 
whole nation is thoroughly imbued with the resolution to withstand 
the old, hereditary, Mohammedan foe ;” while Jobn II, it is added, 
can bring into the field an army of 200,000 warriors. At p. 45 will 
be found the tale of an Abyssinian Alcestis. 
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Novers.—Love the Reward, by Philip May (Remington), is 
one of the most painstaking and, on the whole, also successful 
attempts we have seen to reproduce the Russian life of to-day 
in English fiction. Mr. May, who seems to have read up for 
his story very much as Moore read up for ‘Lalla Rookh,” is 
rather too prone to digression, and introduces into his book—we had 
almost said pads out his narrative with—too many short historical 
dissertations. Yet even these weaknesses impart a vraisemblance to 
the whole. Prince Potemkin, as an aristocratic Russian scoundrel, is 

rhaps overdrawn ; but it is to be hoped, for the sake of the future, 
that the good Maxim and the wife he secures after sore tribulation, 
gre not.——Marah, by E. M. Marsh (Field and Tuer), though de- 
scribed as “a prose idyll,” is, almost up to the last, a very un- 
pleasant story. But it is told with skill and power; and Marah, 
the joyless child of a mother who has died under a cloud; 
her French father, St. Gris; and her healthy-minded English 
lover, Dudley Charteris, are carefully delineated. There is an 
air of “strain” about both the sentiment and the style of 
Marah. We have, for example, too much writing like this:—‘ A 
narrow mind and a large heart is an antithesis; yet the latter is 
expected in woman, though the former has been trained after one 
pattern, regardless of personal idiosyncrasies, in a groove of forced 
proprieties which often check generous instincts.’’ But the literary 
affectation, indicated by such a sentence as this, may reasonably be 
expected to disappear in time. 

New Epitions.—We naturally name first a very elegant little 
yolume of Lord Tennyson’s In Memoriam. (Macmillan and Co.)—Its 
appropriate simplicity of aspect and admirable typography are 
worthy of the highest praise. Closet Prayers, by Thomas Sadler, 
Ph.D. (Williams and Norgate), described as “ Original and Compiled 
from the Writings of Eminent and Holy Men of Various Churches,” 
is a “second edition, rewritten.” Professor Brewer’s work on 
The Endowments and Establishment of the Church of England 
appears in a second edition, revised under the care of Lewis 
J. Dibdin, M.A. (John Murray.)——Dr. Morrell’s Biographical 
History of English Literature (W. and R. Chambers) also appears 
in a “thoroughly revised and corrected” edition. A thoroughly 
practical and useful work.——The Australian Abroad, by James 
Hingston (Inglis and Co., Melbourne, Sydney, Hobart, Dunedin, 
and London), is a reprint of letters during a tour round the 
world to the Melbourne Argus and to other papers. The preseut is a 
popular issue of what has before appeared, not without considerable 
favour, in a@ more expensive form. Along with this we may appro- 
priately mention the Orient Line Guide: Chapters for Travellers by 
Sea and Land (Sampson Low and Co., London; Robertson and Co., 
Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, &c.) A “new edition, revised, and 
augmented, with maps and plans for the voyage between England and 
Australia.” Another volume of that excellent series, “ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library,” has appeared. The object of the series 
generally, it will be remembered, is to provide a classified collection of 
the chief contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1721 to 1868. 
The present volume deals with “ English Traditional Lore,” and with 
“Customs of Foreign Countries and Peoples.’’ 














We particularly welcome a new number of Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johustou’s excellent series of maps, the Colonial Atlas of Oceania. 
There are sixteen maps iu all, and every colony of Australasia is 
given with a fullness which we naturally cannot find in our common 
atlases. 
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| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





| ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
Years. 


| Latest Price List of Wines, 


| Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
BARTON & co. application 
ADDRESS: 
59 8ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 

“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet, 

“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.’’—British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and 93, Of 
Chemists everywhere. ~ 





ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TASLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 

Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
E MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 

E. DENT and CO, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
rene ; 1 Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ | 


ODONTO 





Now ready, price 6d; by post, 63d. 
ET OME-RULE for IRELAND; its Possible and Probable 
Consequences. By F. W. MERIDITH. 
London: W. Ripewar, Piccadilly. Dublin: Hopers and Fieats. 





NDIAN Increase of Military Expenditure; Reform of the 
Indian Council; the Burmah War; Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. For 
treatment of these and other Topics by Native Indian Politicians, see current 
VOICE of INDIA. Single number, 2s; yearly subscription, 203.—14 Cuckspur 





not later than noon on Friday. 


S:reet, and all Newsagents, 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ANTED, immediately, 2 TUTOR 
for TWO BOYS, ages 16 and 13, on a voyage 
in’a sailing-vessel to San Francisco and back. Highest 
references required.—Address, “C.,’’ 51 Beresfurd 
Road, Birkenhead. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 
NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs. 
JAMES and LYNCH, 19 LEXHAM GARDENS, 
London, have a separate branch for this Examination 
only. Individual instruction by experienced tutors. 
This year two out of three sent up, viz., Mr. Pert, 
sixth ; Mr. Warburton, ninetcenth. Places taken in 
various subjects include, —first in Mathematics (full 
marks never before obtained) ; first in Electricity ; 
second and ninth in Literature ; fifth, History ; eighth, 
Logic. Prospectuses giving terms, full dctails of 
staff, &c., may be obtained on application. 
WENS COLLE GE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
—The Lent Term begins on Tuesday, Jan. 12th, 1836. 
New Students will 7” admitted on Monday, the 11th, 
from lla.m. to 3p. 

MEDICAL DE PARTMENT, —The Lent Term 
begins on Thursday, Jan. 7th, 1886. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN.—The Lent Term 
begins on Tuesday, Jan. 12ch, 1886. New Students 
will be admitted on that day from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments will be 
forwarded on application. 

HENRY W. HOLDER, M.A., 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 
Head Master—Revy. W. ALM ACH, M.A. 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for any 
Public School; in Upper for any Class or Pass 
Examination, Professional or Business life. Great 
success with boys from Public Schools wanting more 
individual attention or special training. Splendid 
buildings and grounds. : 


2 lela = NCE SCHOOL, 


NT. 

Heap Master — G. < BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambr idge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head M: ster 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field, 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTR — SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, value £30 and £20 per annum, will be 
offered for COMPETITION at CLOTH WORKERS’ 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th, 

_ For particulars, apply to the HEA AD MASTER. 


y EDFORD COLLEGE, LON DON, 


for LADIES 
Sand 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W., 


SCHOOL of ART. 











Registrar. 


near 








Art VisiIror—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R.A. 
ProressoR—NORMAN TAYLER, z R. W.S. 
ASSISTANT-TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, 
January 7th. The Studio will be open every day from 
Ten to Four. The subjects taught will include 
Drawing from the Round, Antique, and Costume 
Model, Paintings in Oil, and the Principles of Draw- 
ing in Water-Colours, and Sketching from Nature. 

A Special Class for Painting from the DRAPED 
LIVING MODEL meets on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

For particulars, apply. to the Secretary. 

. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL forBOYS, 


with a Special Department for little Boys 
between the ages of six and eight. Cricket and 
football at the Eton and Middlesex Ground; drill 
and gymnastics in a gymnasium attached to the 
house, Instructor, Corporal Major McPherson, Royal 
Horse Guards; swimming is taught during the 
summer at the Ms urylebone Baths ; private omnibuses 
in charge of masters convey boys at a distance t» and 
from School, The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, Jan. 12th. Mr. Edward Blair will be at 
home every day after January 4th from 3 to 5 o’clock, 
and may be seen at other times by appointment. 
Mr. Blair has a vacaney for a Boarder.— 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Place, Portman 
8 quare, W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
38 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARE, 8.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. There 
is also an Elementary C! ne ag Little Boys under 
seven. References to pare 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
January 14th. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 








as THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SE. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE "SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
— will be offered for competition in October, 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the ‘‘ Preliminary Scientific’? and ‘Intermediate 
M.B.” Examinations of the University of London, and 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


BELsize COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
13 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. (Estab- 
lished 1871.) 
CLASSES will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1886. 
For Prospectus, References, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPALS. 
ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
ao 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
e LENT TERM will COMMENCE THURSDAY 
MORNING, January 14th. 
QCHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow. 
KD A Church School for one hundred sons of Clergy- 
men, Army and Navy men, and the like. Masters, 
mostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Dublin. Thirty guineas perannum. Entrance fee, 
five guineas.—S, B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left School, and OTHERS. The Rey. 

EDWARD S. HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 

renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
application. References if wished for. 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas. 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8, B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 
AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

















Banas COLLEGE. —SIx 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


JASTBOURNE. — Mr. A. MAX 
WILKINSON, M.A., Harrow and Oxford, 
RECEIVES BOYS from Hight to Fourteen years of 
age, to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
For prospectus and references, address, Manningham 
House, Meads, Eastbourne. 








WESTON - SUPER - MARE.—DUN- 
MARKLYN HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
Old-established school. Healthy situation, near the 
sea, Preparation for the University Local Examina- 
tions and Royal Academy of Music. Highest refer- 
ences to parents of pupils. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 25th. 
Terms on application tothe PRINCIPALS. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, MILL 
HILL, N.W. 

Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit, M.A, 
Fellow of University College, Lond. 
Assistant Masters—T, T. JEFFERY, M.A., Fellow of 
a Camb., 9th classic in 1877; : 

. E. HUDSON, M.A., Oxf. ; 

An Ho. JACKSON, B.A. 

F. STOCK, D.Lit. M.A., Fellow of Walvurs sity Coll., 
Lond.; F. J. EDMINSON, B.A., and others, 
Minis “ of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 

J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 
_ SCHOOL RE-OPENS on JANUARY 2lst. 


HE HYDE PARK COLLEGE 
(for Ladies), 115 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W., REOPENS JANUARY 16th. Vacancies 
for Four Boarders.—Apply to Miss WIGHT, Lady 
Superintendent. 


OOKS PRESENTED to CLERGY- 
MEN and MINISTERS of ail DENOMINA- 
TIONS.—The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will SEN RATIS to 
Ministers or Students in Divinity, a copy of the 
**Ten Lectures on the Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Thought and Doctrine, by, various Ministers, with 
Preface by Dr. Martineau,” of which a large edition 
was printed for this purpose. Three penny stamps, 
for postage, to be enclosed with the application, 
together with a reference to some printed list or 
other means of identification of the Minister's or 
Student s name, 

They will also forward, in the same parcel, if 
desired, and if six stamps are enclosed for postage, 
either of the two following works :—Dr. A, Keyville’s 
“Life and Writings of Theodore Parker,’ with 
portrait ; or *‘ The Perfect Life,’’ Twelve Discourses 
by Dr. W. E. Channing. 

Address, Miss 8. J. GREGG, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 














ee Ot At AGRICULTURA, 
. COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the © pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Ocen 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
bs: Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart,, 


a R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
ao and Out-door Courses of Instr uction, inelad- 
- all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
olarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd, 


DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG. 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited), 


Visiror—His Grace the LORD | of 
CANTERBUR 
PRESIDENT—The Right Reverend ‘ee LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is abont 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Ladies who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply { for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OLLY L, HAMPSTEAD— 











HILL 
Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL 
on WEDNESDAY, January 20th. 


OWN & SEA AIR (Sussex Coast).— 
Mr. W. W. CROUCH, M.A., late Scholar, 
Queen’s, Oxon., PRE PARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Large gymnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, 
cricket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford, 


pe CHANCERY LANE SAFE 





DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests. Cash Boxes, &e, 

Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 
post-f: ee, on application to the MANAGER, 

The Renters of Sates have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Rooms, free of charge. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENt—Lord TENNYSON. 

VIcE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. isla age on application, 
_ROBERT H AR RISON, S Seer retary and Librarian, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ONDON—INNS of COURT 
1ILY HOTEL, 


FAN E 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d’héte from 5.30. Charges moderate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &c. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No. 2,592, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e, 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


UNION © 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 


—— 


Paid-up Capital ... pe £1,500,000 
cere Fund aie eee aee 970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

lonies. 

OILS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
eeived, bearing interest payable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank ouly, aud on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders, Im the event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
premium of 1 per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothhury, E.C. 

Londen, January, 1886. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
oe Fully Subscribed _.., veo .-. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about soo a ee 900,000 


TotaL INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILuions. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds + £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
__West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. __ 


{Oe of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... ian nie — .-- £1,000,000 
Income ... si sai se «. 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 








CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL. LONDON, E.9. 
__WILLTAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ye 
WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, } | Joint 
___ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. _ 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
. LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Go 
’ where you may, in every country and in all 
climes, persons will be found who have a ready word 
of praise for this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, 
bruises, and sprains, it is an invaluable remedy; for 
bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may be confidently 
relied upon for effecting a sound and permanent cure. 
In cases of puffed ancles, erysipelas, and rheumatism, 
Holloway’s Ointment gives the greatest comfort 
by reducing the inflammation, cooling the blood, 
soothing the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and 
expelling the impurities. This Ointment should have 
& place in every nursery. It will cure all those 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuairmMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHarrman—ROBERT FEW, Esqe, 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


Total Funds po ese eve £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... om — oes Te nat a os £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death PCF és ome ame ae £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus _... ‘ £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Olergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PounDs, 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yew having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

8. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

. MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8. W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX. 


Baron Liebig disclaims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





| 2 “2°48 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
|The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S I A . Constitations, Ledies, Ohilaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





manifold skin affections which, originating in child- 
hood, gain strength with the child’s growth. 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


(SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00., London.) 


“ Novel readers ought to bless Mr, Arrowsmith for 
providing them with volumes of moderate size and 
price ’—Sunday Gems. 


BUZ; or, the Life and Adventures of a 
Honey Bee. By Maurice Norn. Illustrated by 
Lin'ey Samlourne. Feap. 4to, 2s 6d. ‘* One 
of the best children’s books this season.”— 
Saturday Review. 


PEN and PENCIL NOTES on the 
RIVIERA and NORTH ITALY. By Mary D. 
TorHity. Forty-seven Full-page Pen and Ink 
Sketches. Price 5s. ‘‘ The sketches being alike 
interesting and amusing.”—Cook’s Excursionist. 


SEYMOUR’S INHERITANCE. A 
Story in Blank Verse. By JAMES Ross. Feap. 
4to, antique paper, Is. “A colightfal book, of 
which cnly unqualified ndmiration can be 
expressed.”"—Western Daily Mercury. 


WORK; or, Thoughts from Far and 
Near. Every other page left blank for ‘‘ My 
Extract.” 1s. ‘(A choice collection of sayings 
and aphori:ms from every source.”—Enylish- 
woman’s Review. 


The VALLEY of ANDORRA. From 
the French of Eure Bertuet. Trarsiated by F. 
H. DEvERELL. Is. ‘“ Sturtling, victuresque, and 
intensely interesting.’’—Figaro. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Exuior. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, lseach. “ A charming and popular history 
of Sicily.’ —Bookseller. 


ELISE DUVAL. By Mrs. H. Oders- 
FELD. 6d. ‘A bright and pretty tale of the days 
of Louis Philippe.””—Society. 











ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 
Uniform with ‘Called Back,” “ The Tinted 
Venus,” &., 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


OUT of the MISTS. By Daniel Dormer. 


Being Vol. IX. of Series. 


JONATHAN’S HOME. By Alan Pale. 
Being Vol. VIL. of Series. ‘‘ One of the cleverest 
bevks on America that has been written in this 
country.’'"—Mcerniag Post, From a review in the 
Boston Hevuld(U.8.A.), the following is extracted : 
—** America, which roared over Max O’Rell, and 
his scathing satire upon England and English 
methods of Ife, will now have a chance to ses 
how it likes that sort of thing directed against 


itself, 


CALLED BACK—BROWN EYES— 
DARK DAYS—FORT MINSTER, M.P.—The 
TINTED VENUS—The RED CARDINAL— 
JONATHAN’S HOME—SLINGS and ARROWS— 
OUT of the MISTS. 1s each; cloth, 1s 6d. 


KATE PERCIVAL. By Mrs. J. 
Comyrns Carr. [In the press. 


J. W. ARROWSMITHSH, Bristol; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 
Railway Bookstalls. 


and 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 2a 
BANBURY. 





BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
STAR MICROSCOPE. 
£2 2s, £338. £4 4s, 
MANUFACTURED BY R. AND J. BECK, 
68 CorNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
Full description on application. 


THE 





“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
cansed by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cros: Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 








ADY VALERIA, new Illustrated 
Serial Story, commences in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
The ARGOSY. 
Now ready. 





TRAGEDY, by Jounny Luptow, 
commences in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
The ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


A 


| View NORTHERN SKIES, by 





OHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations, commences in 
The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
Price Sixpence. Now ready. 


Now ready. The JANUARY NUMBER of 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
H £E Oo 8 ¥... 
ConTENTS. 


1, Lapy Vaerta: a New Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
A Bird of Ill Omen.—Chap. 2. How Edric’s 
Fortune was Told.—Chap. 3. What tdric Found 
in the City.—Chap. 4. Ten Golden Minutes. 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

2, A Tracepy. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. UnpER NORTHERN SKIES. By Charles W. Wood, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 

4. Goop Morrow. By G. B. Stuart. 

5. In THE BorpDER Lanpb. By Alexander Lamont. 

6. Miss JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL 

7. One New Year's Day. By Charles Hervey. 

8. Wur? By J. T. Burton Wollaston. 

9. James WILDING’s SUMMONS. 

Errington. 


10. THE Next. 
Sixpence Monthly. 

“«The Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

« No reader can wish for better.’’— British Mail. 

“ Laden with golden grains of amusement.’’—Ozford 
University Herald, 

‘* Bright and charming.” —Perth Chronicle. 

“There is acharm about ‘The Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other mayazine.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

** Beat and cheapest of cur magazines.”’—Standard. 

** First among the magazines stands ‘ The Argosy.”’"— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“*The Argosy’ has delightful stories.”— Brighton 
Guardian 
The ARGOSY for JANUARY (SECOND EDITION) 

is Now Ready. Sixpence Monthly. 


RicHarp BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. _ 
Now ready, for JANUARY, the FIRST NUMBER of 

HE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Pablished six timesa year, Price 2s. 


CoNnTENTS, 
THE New Soutu. By Charles Dudley 


By Thomas 








Society IN 
Warner. 

Wat an AMFRICAN PHILOSOPHY SHOULD Be. By 
James MceCosb, LL.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF Property. By C. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. 

Lunar PROBLEMS NOW UNDER DeBATE. By C, A. 
Young. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

A FREE Press IN THE MIDDLE CoLonrrs, By Jolin 


B. McMaster. 
Monsieur Morre: a FreNcH Stony. 
Criticisms, NOTES, AND REVIEWS. 
London: HoppvEeR & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











Just published, price 6d, 
r\HE SPIRIT of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
A Sermon, preached at the Pnblic Opening of 
the New Buildings of Shrewsbury School, by the late 
Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Bishep of Man- 
chester. 
London: €&tmpsinxn, MARSHALL and Co.; Shrews- 
bury: ADNITYr and NAUNTON. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MircueL1 and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, — 

4 Desigcs by Messrs. Jas. Brooks, Bodley and 
Garner, and W. Emerson (see the BUILDER for 
this week, price 4d, by post, 44d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s); aleo New Engli-h Church, Berlin; 
Restorations of Solomon’s Temple — Liverpool 
Cathedral Scheme—The Doomed C.ty Churches— 
American Sanitary Specialities, by an American Archi- 
tect—The Two Loan  Exhibitions—Foundations 
(Student’s Column), &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen, 


VERY CONCEIVABLE QUKES- 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accn- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon, 
Write for prospectus. 


RY’S 
URE 
Pe ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“*It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,.”’—Sir Cas, A, 





CAMERON, President Royal Cvllege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 





a 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
+ tee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CoNTENTS FOR January, 
OaTHS: PARLIAMENTARY AND JupDIctaz B 
pew laggy opie * Y the 
ARNELL AND GRaTTAN: A Dato 
etal, D.O.L, ove. By Ep, 
HE BURMESE QUESTION. By Sir Char! 
TOnt Q y les Grant, 
Quilter, 


By Hany 

= toe nee By Francis Peek, 

ECENT Events in SouTH AFRICA, By §j 

Warren, K.C.M.G. vie Chat 
os AND ae. By Julia W. 

ELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH, B 

E. Russell, 7 Geormy, 
sags Rerorm. By the Rev. V. H. Stanton, 

HE LITTLE PROPHETS OF THE CEY: 
. Richard Heath. — 

HE HOME-RULE QUESTION, B. i 

o. Q y Justin MoUarthy, 


Lire, ART, AND NATURE AT Bruges, 


ConTEMPORARY RECORDS. 
I, OrnrENTAL History. By Professor Sayce, 
II. Socran Pumosorxuy. By John Rae 
III. Gewerat LITERATURE. 





IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, BQ, 
‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
JANUARY, 1886. 2s 6d. ‘ 
PRoEM TO GENESIS: A PLEA FOR A Far Trut, By 
the Right Hon. W. EK. Gladstone, M.P. 
Tue FaLuacy oF ‘IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” By {i 
y Henry te I 
EDERAL UNION WITH IRELAND, B 
O’Brien. shes: Bay 
HOME-RULE IN AustTRIA-Hunq@ary. By David Kay, 
MYTHS AND MyTHOLOGISTs. By Andrew Lang, 
Tue LitTLE ONES AND THE Lanp, By Rey, Dy 
Jessopp. ‘ 
A Pepantic Nuisance. By Frederic Harrison, 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Navy, 1880-85, By Sir 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
Ir1sH Epucation. By Viscount Powerscourt, 
THoMas MippLE10ON. By Algernon Charles Swip. 
burne. 
Tue Battie or Apu-Kiza. (With Plan.) By Lint, 
Col, the Hon. R. Talbot. 


“DAWN OF CREATION: AN ANSWER 10 Mp, 
GLapsToNE. By Dr. Réville. 
London: KEGAN Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 


Oo JANUARY Ist. Price 6:. 
HE BRITISH QOARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXV. For JANUARY, 
Post-free for the year, 21s prepaid. 
CONTENTS, 
1, THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT OF THE Cuuncy 
OF ENGLAND. 
2. Mr. ARNOLD 
AMERICA.” 
3. IaNaTIUS AND PoLycarp. 
4. THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
5. LIBERATIONISTS AND CHURCH DEFENDERS, 
6. PERSONAL Memoirs OF ULYSSES 3S. GRANT, 
7. THE Progress OF DISESTABLISHMENT I¥ 
ScoTLanD. 
8 PoiTicaL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
ae : HoppER AND SrouGnTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





AND HIS ‘** DISCOURSES Ix 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 323, will be published on JANUARY 16th, 
ConTENTS, 


. CHURCH AND STATE. 

Don Qurxorr. 

Tue House or Conpr. 
ScHLIEMANN’'S Tiryns. 

THE CounTRY BANKER. 
PINDAR’S OpES OF VicroRY. 
THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 
BurMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND PopuLaR RiGuHTs, 
Tue New PARLIAMENT, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


SOEs 


- 


| 


N D 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy, Edited by Professor Croom Robertson, 
Price 33; Yearly Subscription, post free, 12s. 

No 41, now ready, contsins the usual supply of 
Original Articles and Research, Discussion and 
Critical Notices, with extended account of New 
Books, Erglish and Foreign, and Correspondence. 
Entering upon its Eleventh Year, MIND has become 
the established organ of all the foremost psycho 
logical and philosophical workers in England and 
America. With the present number (which runs to 
152 pp.), there is issued gratis a General Index to the 
past Ten Volumes, in a supplement of 24pp. The 
Index may also he had separately, price 1s. 

The year'y Volumes IT. to X. may still be obtained 
in cloth, price 13s each; also most of the back 
numbers, at 3s each. 


WILLIAMS and Noraatr, London and Edinburgh. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCI4- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTSis 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (ty 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of tke Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 


OOKS at a discount of 3d to 9d in the 

shilling.—Now ready, GILBERT and FIELD'S 
NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beantifally 
illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre 
sentation, from the published prices of which thé 
above liberal discount is allowed, Catalogues 
and postage freea.—GILBERT and FIELD, 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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swAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


TIME. 


MONTHLY, 1-8 pp., large 8vo, 1s. 

Edited by E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 
The JANUARY Nomper of TIME, commencing the 
Third Volume of the New Series, contains, amongst 





ather Articles :— ar atihieaa 
“SANT ... The Science o' reation. 

Pete .. w. The Deluge at Last. 
i. @, RITCHIE... . Priuciples of State Inteference. 
rt REW LANG... ..- End of Phaeacia (Serial). 
is. SALT... .. Sir H. Thompson and the Vege- 
ia a, ‘ 
ARTHUR SYMONS ... Religious Tolerance. 

STALL... The Testimony of a Rebel 
we (Prince Krapotkin), 


.. Dusk and Memory. 


P ‘ 
Warm Sian The World Below. Chaps. 1-3. 


The EDITOR «.. «- ) lov p 
Trme’s FOOTSTEPS FOR 1885.—Critical Notices (17 
oye colamn).—The Best Books of the Past 


eth : a Classified Bibliog: aphy. 

ESS NOTICES of “ TIME” DURING 1885. 
ee oe ich is perhaps the most rising of all the 
ines, contains the first instalment of a story by 
Mr. ‘Andrew Lang (January, 66, Number).”’—Academy. 

ae Time’ is mavazed by a really good editor. This 
month it is among the very best of the magazines.”— 


ity Fair. 
Tenity Fe since its latest birth, has taken giant 
strides. Among contributions which arrest attention 
are,” &¢c.—St. James s Gazette. — 

“sTime’ isa real contribution to our monthly 
literature.” —Mcthodist. : 2 

“Has made a prominent place for itself. Its 
critical notices of books are always valuable and 
reliable."—The Lady. ; 

«éTime’ leads off with a weighty paper...... The 
paper excited a good deal of attention.”—St, James's 


Gazette. 


The FINEST BOOK of ber — ” 
st 4to, on antique-laid paper (especially 
ap hor yee made for this work), Plates on finest 
hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 


423 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARI- 
CGATURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam 
EvenitT. Illustrated by a large number of Repro- 
ductions on Wood of scarce Caricatures, Broad- 
sides, Book Illustrations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, 
Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Thecdore Lane, 
Croquill, Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Doré, 
Seymour, ‘ Phiz,’’ Leech, &c. 

Pall Mall Gaz+tte says :—‘‘ At last we have a treatise 
upon our caricaturists and comic draughtsmen worthy 
of the great subject...... An entertaining history of 
caricature, and consequeutly of the evexts, political 
and social, of the century, in fact a thoroughly 
readable and instructive book...... And what a number 
of political occurrences, scandals, public and private, 
movements, political and se:ular, are passed in review. 
Allthese events Mr. Everitt describes at length with 
great clearness and v.vacity, giving us a view of them, 
so to speak, from the inside. The war with France, 
the introduction of gas, the scandals of Mrs. Clarke 
and Queen Caroline. Joanna Soutbeott, the O. P. 
riots, and other matters, make up a fascinating 
rectal for the student des moenrs...... Throughout the 
book we notice an earnest desire to do justice to the 
rival claims of the artists. He has been at great 
pains to give satisfactory memoirs of their lives and 
honest criticisms of their works...... In brief, then, 
Mr. Everitt’s book is a valuable addition to our scanty 
literature on a most delightful and instructive 
subject, admirable in its plan and sound in its judg- 
ments,” 

The DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION. 
WEAVER STEPHEN; or, the Odds 
and Evens in English Religion. By the Rev. 
JOsEPH PARKER, D.D. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. At all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

Inquirer says :—“ It gives us an insight into the 
interior life of a modern Dissenting eommunity, with , 
all its little jealousies, dogmatic narrowness, and 
blatant self-assertion.” 

The IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
New Volume, ls 


N 1 

DISESTABLISHMENT. ByH. 
Ricuarp, M.P., and J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, M.P. 
16) pages, cloth neat, 1s. 
Echo says :—‘‘ This litt!e book, one of the ‘ Imperial 
Parliament Series,’ isa marvel of condensation ; there 
is no aspect of the question which is not ably treated. 
oseen So many wild statements have been made of late 
that its publication is exceedingly opportune.” 

Price 1s, cloth. 
With Preface by Right Hon, J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
and Appendix by the DcuKE of ARGYLL. 
THBEE ACRES and a COW. Suc- 
cessful Smal! Holdings aud Peasant Proprietors. 
By Freprric Impey, Hon. Sec, Allotments and 
Bmail Holdings Association, &e. 


Daily News says:—‘‘The author has the happy 
lightness of touch which lends the air of romance to 
the soberest experiences...... A delightful volume.” 
At all Libraries, demy 8vo, with Map and 15 


Plates, 163. 

OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: a Narra- 
tive of a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of 
Russia and Siberia, by Caravan through Mon- 
golia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, 
and by Mule Palanquin through Ohina to Pekin. 
By Victor MEIGNAN. Ed.ted by WILLIAM Conn. 

Svo, cloth extra, 163. 


Dem 
The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and 


ANIMALS. By Profo:sor Vicrok HEnn and 
James S. STALLYBRASS. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE_ BAS, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY, 1886. 





THE TWO NEW SERIALS COMMENCED IN THIS NUMBER ARE: 


PASTON CAREW, |A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


Miser and Millionaire. 
By Mrs, LYNN LINTON, By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,” &c. Author of “ Adrian Vidal,” &c. 


Mr. GEORGE AUSTIN relates in the same Number the True Narrative of 
his NARROW ESCAPE FROM MURDER by LEFROY, upon the 
Brighton Railway near Croydon, on June 27th, 1881. There is also an 


interesting Review of the GREVILLE MEMOIRS, together with other 


Articles and Stories. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d, post free. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. 


By Count LEON TOLSTOI. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANLINE POPOFF. 





“The book is well written, and will doubtless be deeply intere 
perplexing difficulties between the precepts and the practice of Chri 
“* Deeply interesting...... May accomplish not a little good.’—Literary World, 
** Will unquestionably produce a deep impression upon the minds of many readers.’’—Ips wich Journal. 
** This is a book well worth reading,””—Messenger. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, in paper covers, may be had, price ls 61. 


ing to readera who are troubled by th? 
tianity.’’—Heclesiastical Gazette. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Tn square crown 80, cloth, price 23 6d, post frea, 
ECHVES from THEOCRITUS, and 
other Sonnets. By Rev. E.C. Lerrory, M.A. 

“* The original sonnets are more noticeable ; in them 
are displayed the depth of feeling, purity of imagina- 
tion, delicacy of sympathy, and intuitive knowledge 
cf human nature that must be possessed by every true 
| poet.’’—Whitehall Review, 


In 2 vols., paper boards, price 15s. | 


} 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKE- | 
FIELD. A Fac-simile of the First Edition. In 
2 vols. With a Preface by Austin Dopson, and a 
full Biographical List of English Editions and 
Translations. 
*,* Fifty Large-paper Copies have been printed, 
each numbered, price 3!s 6d each, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d each. | ce sameaiasae 
Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, post free. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE uf 
LIBRARY. Being a Classified Collection of the | SONGS of the HEIGHTS and DEEPS. 
chief Contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from By Hon. Roven Moen, Author of “A Little 
1731 to 1863, Edited by G. Laurence GomME, ;, Child's Monumeut,” &c. iA 
F.S.A, Volumes already issued :-— It has always been evident that Mr. Noel is a 
Vol. 1. On MANNERS and CUSTOMS. | poet not satisfied with mere literary excellence; and 
Vol. 2. On DIALECT, PROVERBS, &c. he has already won a deserved place.”—Academy. 
Vol. 3. On POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. —__— 
Vol. 4. Oc POPULAR LEGENDSand TRADITIONS. | In crown 8vo0, handsome cloth, price 33 64, post free. 
*,* A full Prospectus on application. | STURM und DRANG: a Volume of 
— Verse. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, post free. “A volume of verso which is interesting almost 


WHEN ALL was YOUNG: a Love throughout, and some portions of which one can sin- 


Story. By Cecrm Criarke, Author of “ Ulrica,’ | cerely enjoy."’—Spectator. 





; wie i | “Some very graceful and thoughtful verse of no 
“Elsie Grey,” &e. . | small interest and merit.”"—Socicty. 

‘€ A charming pastoral idyll.’’—Morning Post. | 

* As a whole, one of the brightest efforts we have | 
seen this season.”’— Berkshire Bell. | 

“A bright and attractive novelette, which is well | 
worth reading......Much above the average.”—John | 
Bull. 

“Mr. Clarke has humonr, feeling, fancy, style.’”’— 
Atheneum, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 23 €d, 


post free. 
VERUS: a Roman Story. By B. Gott 
Krynear, Author of “Craces Shakspeariana.” 
“Told in blank verse, smooth and graceful,”— 
Standard. 





LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1885. 


STANFORDS POLITICAL MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


SHOWING BY COLOUR 
THE PARTY REPRESENTATION IN COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS IN DECEMBER, 1335. 


Edited by Miss E. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 28 inches. Price:—Folded Sheet, 33; post-free, 33 ld; Flat Sheet, 
packed on roller, post-free, 3s 6d ; Mounted, to fold in case, 63; post-free, 6s 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








and LOWREY, Paternoster Square. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 
281 REGENT STREET, W. 
A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Also.all the Best Works of the past Forty Years. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And by order from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Ready this month, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d, 


H O R A C E: 


The Odes and Secular Hymn, with Selections from the Epodes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus. 


Rendered into English Verse by CHARLES WILLIAM DUNCAN. 


A few Copies on large paper and bound in white vellum, price £1 ls, 





CHESTER : 


Messrs. PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Publishers, Eastgate Row. 








RECORD OFFICE 


Vol, [V.—1588-1592. Now ready, in imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


SS of STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, 
of the Reign of ELIZABETH, preserved in her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by Hans CLaupDE HAMILTON, Esq., F.S.A. 


*,.* The Period of which this Volume treats is from August, 1588, to September, 
1592. It contains full details of the disasters which befell the retreating ships of 
the Spanish Armada, all along the West Coast of Ireland, from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear. The misfortunes and distresses of the Armada are the 
chief features of interest in the history of Ireland during the time embraced by 
this volume. It was a periodof no progress, every man’s thoughts being absorbed 
by anxiety as to the possibility of warding off the calamities which might arise 
from a further prosecution of the Spanish adventure. 
London: Longmans and Co., and Trusner and Co. 
Co. Cambridge: MacmILLaAn and Co, 
Dovewas and Fouts, 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Oxford: PARKER and 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack, and 
Dublin: A, THom and Co , Limited, 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 

Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from all the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 

NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS, 

Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fac-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 
examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum, 

Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate, 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Lewis Facan. 
?rice Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
StorprorD Brooxr, M.A. Contains an Etching by Frank Snort, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. ‘A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.” Price 12s, 





Put lishers : 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


—————_ 


GEORGE BELL &° Song 
NEW BOOKS. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twely 


Measures. By Rosert Bripges, Author of “ Prometheus the Firegiver.» 
The Story done into English from the Latin of Apuleius, ~ 


Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC: Rhymes ang 


Recitations. By Hamitton Aine. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper and 
bound. 
Crown 8vo, vellum, 7s 6d. 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR: , 


Comedy. By WiLu1AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Notes from the Colle, 

tions of the late JoHN FREDERICK STANFORD, M.A., F.R.S., by Henry B 

WHeEat-Ley, F.S,A, . 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from HORACE, &c. By 


Sir SteruHen E, De Vere, Bart. With Latin Text. 
[Dublin: M, H. Grit and Son. | 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By W, 


CHATTERTON CovuPLAND, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbe. 
wussten.” 

‘The English reader of ‘ Faust’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland will scarcely 
need to seek further, so long as he is content with what ample knowledge ang 
sound judgment can give him.”—Saturday Review. j 

‘‘The aim of these lectures is obvious, and is faithfully pursued throughout, 
They are to serve as a popular introduction to ‘Faust.’ Henve exposition anj 
interpretation take the place of criticism, and while the fruits of scholarship arg 
traceable in every lecture, technical erudition is kept in the background,”— 
Spectator. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The Two 


Parts 
Complete. Translated by ANNA SwANwIckK. Post 8vo, 3: 6d. 
‘We do not expect to see a better translation ‘all round’ than Miss Swan, 
wick’s in the present generation.””-—Athenawum, 
** Among all the numerous translators of ‘ Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is by common 
consent allowed a very high, if not the highest, place.’”’—Academy. 


1 vol. 4to, 400 pages, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. _ Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans, By Ernest Law, B.A.,, Barrister-at-Law. 
‘It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.” —Academy,. 
** We have a right to expect archeological work of a high order nowadays, and 
Mr, Law’s interesting and attractive volume fulfils this expectation.’’—Builder, 
** A most valuable and interesting work.”—Graphic 
**Not only the reader of history, but the antiquary, the architect, and the 
artist will gather much that is useful and interesting from the book.”’—Queen. 
‘*Mr, Law has attained considerable success in writing a complete historical and 
topographical account of Hampton Court.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
‘*We cannot give higher praise to this handsome and pictorial little q 1arto than 
by saying that it will prove as attractive to the general reader as it cannot fail to 
do to the archeologist, the historical student, and the curious,’’—Bookseller, 


New Novel at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE, T00,is VANITY. By Emma Brewer. 


‘A spirited novel of the sort that our grandfathers delighted in, rapid in move- 
ment, with incidents on every page full of perils and adventures.”’—Athenwwn, 

**This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. The axiom that 
* Love, too, is Vanity ’ is pathetically worked out in the history of the unhappy 
heroine, whose affection for her shallow-hearted husband poisons her life.”— 
Morning Post. 

“There is a quaint, old-world air about this book and a very large amount of 
originality.”’—Whitehall Review, 

** The plot is strong, the conversations, which are numerous, are well worded, and 
the general style of the book are such as to commend it to all readers.”’—City P ress. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


JENNY JENNETT: a Tale without a 


Murder. By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 2 vols. [This week. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


DOUBLE CUNNING: a Story of a 


Transparent Mystery. By Georar MANVILLE TENN, 3vols. [Nert week. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 





The HEAD STATION: a Novel of Aus- 


tralian Life. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PrArp. 3 vols, 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


WHAT is a GIRL to DO? By H. Sutherland 


Epwarps. 3 vols. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. 


Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. 


A New and 


[Shovtly. 





HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THIRD EDITION. 


FROM KORTI to KHARTUM: a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in 
General Gordon’s Steamers. By Colonel Sir CHarLes W. WILson, K.C.B., 
K.O.M.G., R.E., &c., late Deputy-Adjutant-General (Intelligence Branch), 
Nile Expedition. New Edition, Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
“Jn point of interest. there is little doubt that it will be held to surpass the 
most favourable expectations. The events, it is true, were of a dramatic char- 
ter aud spoke for thomselves, for rarely have so many striking military inci- 
dents been crowded into such a short space of time ..... We may give our unqualified 
testimony to its excellence as the record of one of the most remarkable enterprises 
in military history.”—Times. | sist ‘cia ' 
««Qne of the must interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.”—Athenwum. nee Sarees ; 
“This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style so simple, 
that the reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest.’’—St. James’s 


Gazette. 


The RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackensory, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon, F. L. 
L. Colborne. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

«4 worthy record of an enterprise in whose execution extraordinary difficulties 
were overcome with askill, endurance, zeal, and courage on the part of all ranks 
such as will compare with the best efforts of the soldiery of any nationality.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. ae) 

“A complete and perfect record is given of the advance and return of four 
regiments of infantry through a hundred miles of cataracts and rapids, and in 
an enemy’s country where human as well as physical obstacles were united to 
oppose our troops.” —Broad Arrow. | 

“Tt is an entirely novel contribution to military history.””—Academy. 

To quote all interesting in this work would be to transcribe the whole volume, 
which is equally remarkable for graphic description and gracefully finished style.”’ 


—United Service Gazette. 
WANDERINGS in CHINA. By ©. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of *fAt Home in Fiji,” ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘“* Fire Fountains,” &c. With Portrait of the Author 


and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other L[llustrations, Cabinet Edition, with addi- 
tional Matter, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 

Some additional facts of great biographical value appear...... The new matter 
willbe read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional period 
in the life of the novelist.””—Saturday Review. 

By W. 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer Idyl. 


W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “ Graffiti d’Italia,” ‘‘ He and She,” 
&. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law ess, Author of “ A Chelsea Householder,” ‘‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. { Next week. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F, I. Granam, B.8.C. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 

“He is emphatically a man whose long and honourable and altogether blame- 
less life exercised and exercises still a highly beneficial influence over a great part 
of native public opinion in India, and the faithful, almost photographic, portrait 
given in these deeply-interesting pages of his career, his acts and views generally, 
is unquestionably of real value as well as of exceptionally great interest.’’— 
European Mail, 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


GERARD, Author of “ Reata,” ‘‘ Beggar my Neighhour,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
253 6d, 

A fresher, more original, more legitimately engrossing romance is rarely met 
with.”—Athenaum, 

“Tt is among the most remarkable novels of the year,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Waters of Hercules’ stands far above the common level of current 
fiction...... The work is a dramatic masterpiece.’’—Scotsman, 


OAKS and BIRCHES. By Naseby, Author 


of “ Only Three Weeks,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 
“Tt is really a brilliant novel....... The great interest of the novel is wrought 
with unusual skill and power out of that dominating idea.”—Suturday Review, 


AnILL-REGULATED MIND. By Katharine 


Wy.pr, Author of ‘A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The tale is a sweet, pitiful, perhaps somewhat slight and fanciful, work of 
imagination, not without the loveline:s of genius illuminating it.”—Scotsman. 

“The tale is told in quaint, pretty fashion, full of a peculiar charm.’’—St. 
James’s Gazette, 

“The special merit of this tale is the study of one of the female characters. 
uA story which contains one such study as this must be ranked above the 
average.’’—Puil Mall Gazette. 


THEREBY. By Fayr Madoc. 


post 8yo, 15s. 

“«Thereby”’ is one of those few works of fiction which come from the pen of 
the modern novelist which are not simply rearrangements and repetitions.”— 
London Evening News. 

_ “One of the most thoughtful, and at the same time most amusing and interest- 
ing, novels issned of late.’’—Society. 


The OPENING of the LINE. A Strange 


Story of Dogs and their Doings. By Ponsonsy Cox. Profusely Illustrated 
by J. H. Oswald Brown. Quarto, 3s 6d. 

“A most delightful little quarto...... The whole is a delightful piece of humour, 
told in the pleasantest verse. The illustrations are charming, and the book, got 
up most admirably, is not only calculated to please youngsters, but children of a 
larger growth...... It is a cupital book that anyone who can understand fan may 
thoroughly enjoy.”—Scotsman. 


2 vols. 


VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


OCEANA; 


Or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With Illustrations, Svo, 18s. [On January 15th, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. ManDELL CrerqGuton, M.A. 
NUMBER I. will be PUBLISHED on JANUARY 15th, prica 5s. 


To be continued Quarterly. 


1, ARTICLES. 
1. PREFATORY NOTE. 
2. GERMAN SCHOOLS of HISTORY. By Lord Acron. 
5. HOMER and the EARLY HISTORY of GREECE. By the Provost of Orrer, 
4. The a of BRITAIN, GAUL, and SPAIN (406-411), By E. A, FREE- 
MAN, D.C.L. 
5. The HOUSE of BOURBON. By Professor J. R. SEELEY. 
6. NOTES on the GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By A. 
2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 

Early Poems on Cesar Borgia. By R. Garnett.—Cuthbert Mayne and the 
~~ 7 ie Vv. > = G. — 2 wv bg on Liberty of Conscience. By 
. R. Gardiner.—Mather and Randolph. By C. E. Doble.—The (C: i 
General Braddock. By J. C. Wilson. . ie as 
3. REVIEWS. 4. MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 5. LIST of HISTORICAL 

BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 6. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartus C. F. Grevitye, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s 


Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


THOMAS, Baron O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS. Elite! by George TrELine. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., Re tor of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.”’ 8vo, 14s. 
‘No one can read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, which must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.”—Academy. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Institutions of English Govern- 
ment.’’ 8vo, 12s, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor Epwarp ZELLER 
by S. Frances ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBoTT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic). By Writ1am Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S., 
Editor of The Chemical News. Second Edition, rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, Illustrated with 37 Woodcuts, 8vo, 243. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. 
“ Mr. Julian Sturgis has given us a deeply interesting study of character which, 
in all respects, is interesting, and which to many readers may have something of 
the character of a revelation,’’—Scofsman. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. Fcap, Svo, 1s sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By James 


Parn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,” “‘ Thicker than Water,” &c. Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
“This is one of the best among Mr. Payn’s fascinating stories.””—Morning Post. 
“This is a delightfully written story from first to last, and full of sly bits at 
current conventionalities.’’—Scotsman, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


LORD BEACONSFIELDS NOVELS. 


11 vols. feap. 8vo, 1s each sewed ; 1s 6d each cloth. 
ENDYMION, 


LOTHATIR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. CON TARINI FLEMING, &c. 
SYBIL. ALROY, IXION, &c. 
TANCRED. | The YOUNG DUKE, &c. 
VENETIA. VIVIAN GREY. 





Londen: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CLASSICS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, with 
Vocabularies. Edited by Jonn T. Wurtz, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS. 

JZSOP (Fables) and PALAZZPHATUS (Myths. Is. 

HOMER, Iliad, Bk. I. 1s. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Bk. I. Is. 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bks. I., III., 1V., V., and VI. 
1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. II. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. VII. 2. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s 6d. 

ST. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS, 
2s 6d each. 

ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN S GOSPELS, 1s 611 each. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, ls 6d. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 5s, 


LATIN TEXTS. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Bks. I., II., V.,& VI. 1s each. 
CZSAR, Gallic War, Bks, III. & IV. 9d each. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s 6d. 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s 6d. 
CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. I. & II. 1s, 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. I1I.&IV. 1s. 
HORACE, Odes, Bks.1., If., & IV. 1s each, 
HORACE, Odes, Bk. III. 1s 6d. 
HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s, 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d, 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 94d. 
PHZDRUS, Select Easy Fables. d. 
PHZDRUS, Fables, Bks. I. & II. 1s, 


SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarinm. 1s 6d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. 1s. 
VIRGIL, /neid, Bks. I. toVI. 1s each. 


VIRGIL, Aineid, Bks. VII., VIII., X., XT., & XII 
1s 6d each. 

LIVY, Bks. XXII. & XXIII. Latin Text with Erglish 
Notes, &e. 2s 6d exch Book. 


WHITE'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, for the Use of Advanced Scholars 
and University Students. Royal 8vo, 12s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 5s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 12mo, 3:. 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s 
Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN. Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 23 6d. Part IT. Syntax, &c., 
ag 33 6d. KEY to the Exercises in Parts 1. and 

I., 12mo, price 53 (supplied to Teache:s only). 
Part III. Construction of the Latin Compound 
Sentence. 12mo, tx. 





WORKS by Canon B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. i2mo, Ss 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; adapted to the prin- 
iples of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 


Extracted from the Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 
ls, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
— —s the Author’s Child’s Latin 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 


Adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 
l2mo, 5°. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Greece Gram- 


matice Institutiv Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d, 
, 


c 
9. 
“ 





CLASSICS (continued). 


PARRY’S (St. JOHN), ELEMEN- 
TARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Com- 
— to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 

s 6d. 


FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) A BRIEF 
GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 
ACUIDENCE, with Reference to Comparative 
Philology. Tenth Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) GREEK 
GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of 
Harrow School. Eighteenth Edition. Svo, 1s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 36s. 

GREEK- 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition, Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXER- 
CISES; English Sentences translated from 
Ceesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into 
the original. 12mo, 3s 61.—KEY, 5s. 

BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Easy Introduc‘ion to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s. 


WORKS by Prof. WITT. Translated 


from the German by Frances YOUNGHUSBAND. 


The TROJAN WAR. With a Preface 
by the Kev. W. G. RutHerrorp, M.A., Head 
Master of Westminster School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES. 


Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 
FRENCH. 
WORKS by Prof. LEON CONTANSEAU. 
A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 
8vo, 38 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; beinga 
Careful Abridgment of the Author’s “ Practical 
French and English Dictionary.”’ 18mo, 1s 6d. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 


Method of Learning the Elements of the 


Language. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR: 


cowpriaing Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and Copious Exere'ses. 12mo, 4s,—KEY, 33, 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Ex:racts, with Hints for their Transla- 
tion into French. 12mo, 3: 6d.—KEY, 3: 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selec- 


tion of Stories from the best French Authors, 
with English Notes, followed by a few Easy 
Poetical Pieces. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRAN- 
Se from the Best Freuch 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 





Adapted for Middle-Class Schools, 18mo, 

1. Accidence, 8d. 5. Second _ Book, 

‘ 8d. price 8d. 

&. Gye, or Book 6. Translation Book, 84. 

3. Conversation 00k, | 7, Rasy Delectus, 8d. 
price 8d. 8. First Reader, 8d 

4. First Exercise Book,| 9. Second Reader, 8d, 
price Sd, 10. Dialogues, 84, 

The GRADUATED COURSE of 


TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. 
Edited by Professors Cu. Cassat, LL.D., and Tu, 
Karcuer, LL.B. Small 8vo, in 2 volumes or 
parts, 8s 6d; or separately—Part I., Junior 
Course, 33 6d; Part [1., Senior Course, 3s 64. 
Key to Part I., by Professor Cassa, price 58 
(supplied to Teachers only). 


RULES and EXERCISES on the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, for the use of English 
Students. By L.§71¢vexarp. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, 


Extracts in Prose from Mod-rn French Authors, 
with copious Notes, for the use of English 
Students. By Ltonce StifveNnaRp. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


CHOUANS et BLEUS. By Paul Féval, 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Map, for 
the use of Schools. By C. Sankey, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Bury St, 
Edmunds. Fezxp. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“The text is extremely interesting to the mere 
reader, and the histori al setting and excellent French 
render it profitable to the student.’’—Schoolmaster, 





——, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


GEOGRAPHY. 
WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES, F Rag 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Physical, Industrial, Political. With 6 H 
Maps. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. Or in two Parner 
I. Europe, 3s 6d. Part II. Asia, Africa, Ameri 

Australia, and Polynesia, 4s, ie, 


MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPRy. 
embracing the Physica}, Industrial, and Desorir, 
tive Geography of England and Wales, Scotlang 
and Ireland. With 4 Coloured Maps, feap. 870, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps, 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Geography, by the Rev. G. Butter, D.D., Canon 
of Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver. 
pool College. The Maps by BE. Weller, F.R.G8 
Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 53. a 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New 
Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller 
F.K.G.8, Edited, with an Introduct’on on the 
Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rey, G, 
But er, D.D. Imperial 8vo, or imperial Ato, 7364, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 
ATLAS. Edited by ©. CoLBeEck, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant. 
Master at Harrow School. 101 Maps and Plans 
(53 coloured), post 4to, 53. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Maps 
Selected from the Public Schools Atlases, 2 
sheets (three sorts). Price One Penny each 


sheet :— 
MAPS COLOURED in OUTLINE, 
OUTLINE MAPS. 


PROJECTION MAPS. 


HISTORY. 


GARDINER’S (S. BR.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55to A.D. 1880. With 
$6 Woodecuts and Maps, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

**No manual of English History for children late} 
published can compare with this lit'le book, which 
will be heartily welcomed by all interested in edncx 
tion. No event affecting the development of the 
English nation is passed over, while such as have left 
no lasting results are either omitted, or only lightly 
touched on, The simple language, the clear explana. 
tions of difficulties, and the excellent maps, add to 
the value of the book, which is not only the work of 
a scholar, but of one who evidently sympathises with 
the children for whom he writes.”"—Academy. 


MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753 to A.D, 
476, With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, 


Abridged from Dean Merivale’s General History 
of Rome by C. Putter, M.A. With 13 Full-page 
Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BO0K 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Students preparing 
for the University Local Examinations or for the 
London University Matriculation, &c, With 
Maps and Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD'S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Feap. 8vo, 2s 64. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HISTORY 
of GREECE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS, suitable for use in Schoo’s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession ef James the Second. Student’s 
Edition, 2 vo's, crown 8vo, 12s, 


CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS; 


with Lays of Ancient Rome. Complete in 1 vol. 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d; Student’s 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. 


Annotated by S. Hates, 1s 6d. 


The ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. Anno- 


tated by H. Courrnore Bowen, M.A. 23 6). 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Illus 


trated by G. Scuarr. Popular Edition, feap. 
4to, 6d, sewed; Is, cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Anno- 


tated Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s eewed; 1s 6d, clotb. 


Messrs. LONGMANS and COS NEW CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS sent on Application. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MACMILLAN AND (CO.'S RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 
A NEW LATIN COURSE. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. 


. Cook, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. 
Bs Me ool, First Year. Globe 8vo, 23 61. 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay writes :—“‘ I have gone care- 

over Cook’s ‘ Latin Course, First Year,’ and I 
tally tosay that I can give an unqualified approval 
othe method of the book end to the way in which 
it i carr imaster says :—“‘ There are some excellent 
featares iu this work. The exercises are numerous ; 

same words crop up from time to time, and in 
ifferent relations throughout the exercises; and 
é sw] interesting narratives aro introduced at a 
= earlier stage than usual. We have been 
ently pleased with the whole preparation snd 
Gvangement of the work.......It is the very book 
i nt in the hands of young beginners in Latin; and 
a they will find the exercises by no means dull, 
put even interesting work.” 


LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPO- 
SITION, an INTRODUCTION to. by J. H. 
Lupron, M.A., Sur-Master of St, Paul's School, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Globe 8vo,2s6d, 

The Schoolmaster says:—“‘This is an excellent 
k, and possesses some new features that are not 
found in other works on the same subject.......The 
work is graded almost to perfection, and the pupil is 
so carefuily led throngh the intricacies of verse com- 
ition that he is able to attack, single-handed, any 

of our ordinary selections of English poetry.” 


PARALLEL PASSAGES for TRANS- 
LATION into GREEK and ENGLISH.  Care- 
folly Graduated for the Use of Colleges and 
Schoo's. By Rev. Exiis C. Mackie, Classical 
Master at Heversham Grammar School, With 
Indexes. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PROSE EXTRAOTS, Arranged for 
Translation into English and Latin, with General 
and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom.—I, 
ORATORICAL. II. HISTORICAL. It. 
PHILOSOPHICAL and MISCELLANEOUS. 
By J. E. Nrxon, M.A., Fellow and_ Classical 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Gresham Lecturer in Rhetoric. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 

ANDOCIDES. — DE MYSTERIIS. 
Edited by W. J. Hicxrn, M.A., St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master in Den- 
stone College. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘* This little volume will 
be found an excellent addition to our grammnar-school 
books. The notes are exellent, and will help the 

api! to grapple with any difficulty that may occur, 

egive our hearty praise to this work, and we wish 
it all the success that it so well deserves.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail says :— With regard to 
Mr, Hickie’s editorial work, it could not be better 
executed, and the book is worthy of the admirable 
series to which it belongs.’’ 


LIVY. Books XXIII. and XXIV. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by G. C. 
Macavtay, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby. With 
Maps, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘' Notes on geography, 
history, and antiquities are fully given, and parallel 
passages illustrating grammatical usages are quoted 
infull, This edition will prove an excellent sequel 
to, and will compare very favourably with, Capes’ 
edition of the preceding books of the narrative.” 


0VID.—METAMORPHOSES. Books 
XIII. and XIV. Edited by C. Simmons, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at University College School, 
London. Feap. 8vo. [Very shortly. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


AESCHYLUS.— PROMETHEUS 
VINCTUS. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
| Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., Head Master 
of St. Peter’s School, York. formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 18mo, 1s 6d, 

The School Board Chronicle says :—“ The explanation 
of difficult words and idioms in the notes will bea 
real boon to beginners.” 


CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. Edited by 
E. 8. SHucksurGH, M.A. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 18mo, Is 61. 

The Atheneum says :—“This little volume is pre- 
Pared with Mr, Shuckburgh’s usual care and dis- 
crimination.” 

The Journal of Education says:—‘‘A valnable 
addition to the series, There is an excellent intro- 
duction......the notes are accurate and not too long 
sevens the biographical index is a good feature.” 


CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited, 


with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. SHuck- 
BuRGH, M.A, (Immediately. 


LIVY.—The SIEGE of SYRACUSE. 
Being Part of tc Twenty-fifth Book of Livy. 
Adjusted for the Use of Beginners. By GrorGE 
Ricuarps, M.A.,and A. S, WALPOLE, M.A. With 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 18mo, Is 6d. 

(Immediately. 


XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS from the 
CYROPAEDIA. Kdited, with Notes, Vocabu- 

, and Exercises, by Rev. A. H. Coors, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Oambridge. 18mo, 1s 6u. 











GREEK TESTAMENT. The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, for Schools. 
The Text revised by Brooke Foss WerstcoTT 
and Fenton JoHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 4s 6d; 18mo, roan, red edges, 5s 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. The 
Greek Text of Drs. Westcott and Horr. With 
Introduction and Notes by T. K. Pages, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. Feap. 
8vo. (Shortly. 


MATHEMATICS. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for 
SCHOOLS. By H.S. Hatt, M.A., Master of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College ; 
and 8, R. Kyia@ut, B.A., late Assistant-Master at 


Marlborough College. In Globe 8vo, 3s 64; with 
Answers, 43 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


Cuarvtes SmitH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
| Immediately. 

In this work the author has endeavoured to explain 

the principles of Algebra in as simple a manner as 

possible for the benefit of beginners, bestowing great 

care upon the explanations and proofs of the funda- 
mental operations and rules. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
To the Solution of Triangles. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, and 
Lecturer in Mathematics of Gonvilie and Caius 
College, Cambridge. [ Immediately. 


WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With 
Notes intended for the Use of Students preparing 
for Mathematical Scholarships, and for the 
Junior Members of the Universities who are 
Reading for Mathematical Honours. By the 
Rev. Joun J. Mitne, M.A. Pott 8vo, 4s 6d. 

SOLUTIONS. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on _ the 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRALCALCULUS. 
By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich, and Examiner in Mathematics at the 
University of London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. With numerous Examples. 
Part I, to the end of the Solution of Triangles. 
By WititaM J. MCCLELLAND, Sch., B.A., Principal 
of the Incorporated Society’s School, Santry, 
Dublin lama PRESTON, Sch., B.A. Crowa 
8vo, 4s 6d, 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. By ANDREW RussELL Forsytn, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of 
PLANE CURVES. By T. H. Eactes, of the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 
With Examples, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By 
GeorGE Bruce HALSTED, Professor of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, University of Texas. 
Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


KEY to the MENSURATION for 
BEGINNERS. By Isaac Topuunter, D.Sc, 
F.R.8., by Fr. Lawrence M‘Carruy, Professor 
of Mathematics in St. Peter’s College, Agra. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY, a COURSE of 
INSTRUCTION in. By F. 0. Bower, M.A., 
F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow; and SypNEy H. Vines, MA., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ Co lege, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by W. T. THIskELTON 
Dyer, M.A, C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Part [. PHANEROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA. 

Crown 8vo., 63 


An ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMEN- 
TARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Demon- 
strator of Biology, Normal School of Science aud 
Royal School of Mines, Lecturer in Comparative 
Anatomy, St. George’s Hospital Medical School, 
London. With a Preface by THomas HENRY 
Hvuxtey, F.R.S. Royal 4to, Ls. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS. By Professor BAtrour 
STEWART, F.R.S.,and W. Hatpane Gee. Crown 


Part i. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 62. 
COMPOUNDS of CARBON; or, 


Organic Chemistry, an Introduction to the Study 
of. By Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d 


THERMAL CHEMISTRY, the ELE- 
MENTS of. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., 
F.B.S.E., Fellow and Prelector of Chemistry in 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, assisted 





SCIENCE (continued). 


A MANUAL of GEOLOGY for the 
USE of STUDENTS. By ArcHIBALD GEIKIB, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 

[ Immediately. 


OSTEOLOGY of the MAMMALIA, an 
INTRODUCTION to the. By Wintiam Henry 
FLoweER, LL.D, F.R.S., Director of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum. 
With numerous Illustrations, Third Edition. Re- 
vised with the assistance of Hans Gapow, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lecturer on the Advanced Morphology of 
Vertebrates and Strickland Curator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, a BRIEF 
TEXT-BOOK of. By Francis A. WALKER, 
Author of “The Wages Question,” ‘ Money, 
Trade, and Industry,” &. Crown, 6s 6d. 


HISTORY. 


SCHOOL EDITION of Dr. ARNOLD’S SECOND 
PUNIC WAR 


The HISTORY of the SECOND PUNIC 
WAR. By THomas ARNOLD, D.D. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. With Eight 
Maps. Crown 8vo. | Immediately. 


An HISTORICAL ATLAS: Comprising 
141 Maps, to which is added, besides an ex- 
planatory text on the period delineated in each 
map, a cxrefully selected bibliography of the 
English books and magazine articles bearing on 
that period. By Roperr H. Lasserron, Litt. 
Hum. Doctor. 4to, 123 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
The PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, 


with a Prose Trans!tation and Notes, by A. J. 
Butter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Translator of ‘‘ The Purga- 
tory of Dante.” Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

their 


FRENCH ROOTS and 
FAMILIES: a Synthetic Vocabulary based upon 
Derivatives. By EvetNe PELuissier, Lecturer 
at University College, and at Clifton College, 
Bristol. Globe 8vo. (Immediately. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant-Master in 


Westminster School. 13mo. 
SANDEAU, JULES.— 
Edited 


Mademoiselle DE LA SEKIGLIERE. 
by H.C. Sreet, Assistant-Master in Wellington 


College. Is 6d, 
VOLTAIRE. — CHARLES XII. 
ALEXANDRE. — Les 


Edited by G. E, Fasnacut. 33 6d. 
DUMAS, 
DEMOISELLES de ST. CYR. By Victor 
Oger, Lecturer at University College, Liver- 
pool, Shortly. 


Primary French and German Readers. 


DE MAISTRE.-La JEUNE 
SIBERIENNE et LEPREUX de la OITE 
ad’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by 8S. Baruet, B.Sc., Assistant- 
Master in the Mercers’ School. Globe 8vo, 1s 6d. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘“‘ The works of Xavier de 

Maistre are exceedingly well adapted for the purpose 

of initiating students into the characteristics of 

French style, and for acquirivg the power of reading 

Frenoh books. They are written in excellent French, 

and they deal with interesting subjects in an interest- 

ing manner......The notes to this edition are abundant 
in quantity and very good in quality.” 
HAUS- 


GRIMM.—KINDER und 
MARCHEN. Selected and Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant- 
Master in Westminster School. Illustrated. Globe 
8vo, 23. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘M. Fasnacht’s capital 
selection cannot fail to prove a useful and acceptable 
school book. The text is very neatly and clearly 
printed, and tho notes are plentiful and goc 
copious vocabulary makes the work self-contained and 
complete, and gives the finishirg stroke to one of the 
best text-books of its kind we have met with.” 


HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by HERMAN 
HaGer, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester. Globe 8vo 2: 6d. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ The tales conta‘ned in 
this book are among the moat favourable epecimens 
of the famous romantic literature of Germany. This 
edition is furnished with a complete vocabulary and 
notes,”” 


LA FONTAINE.—FABLES. A 
Selection. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., Professor 
of French in King’s College, London. Wi'h Illus- 
trations by Randolph Caldecott. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

The Educational News says:—* A skilfully arranged 
selection...... For those who wish to make an early 
intance with the Fables, this is probably the 





by Davip Murr WItson. 8vo, 12s 6d, 





best book to be had.” 


Catalogues of Macmillan’s Educational Works, Prize Books, and other Publications, post-free on application. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GEORGE 


BELL AND 


SONS’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


—___ 


BOOK 





Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application. 





BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes; Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
direction of the late GzorGEe Lona, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, and the late Rev. A. J. 
Mac.eane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
£34s. Vol. I., 163; Vol. II., 14s; Vol. III., 16s ; 
Vol. IV., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. Vols. I. and II. 
Wuiston, late Head Master of 
Grammar School. 163 each. 

EURIPIDES. By Ff. A. Patry, M.A. 3 
vols., Second Edition, 16s each. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. 2 vols., 323. 


HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 


HOMER. Vol. I., ILIAD, I.-XII. 
Introduction, by F. A. Patry, M.A. 12s, 
II., Second Edition, revised, 14s. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Mactrane, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by GzorGE Lona. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSEUS. By Rev. A. J. 
Macreanet, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Revised by GkorGE Lone. 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. L., 
PHAEDRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II., G@ORGIAS, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. 1I.,18s. By Rev. F. H. 
BLAYDES, M.A. Contents : OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUDS, OEDIPUS COLONEUS, 
ANTIGONE. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. II, 12s. By F. A. 
Patty, M.A. Contents: PHILOCTETEsS, 
ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE, AJAX. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 


Frost. 153. 
TERENCE. ByE.Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late Prof. Contneton, M.A. 
Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
Fourth Edition. Revised by Prof. Netriesuip, 
Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. With New 
Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commenta- 
tor2, Texts, and Critics, 14s. 
Vol. II. The AENEID, Books I. to VI. Fourth 
Edition, 14s. 
Vol. III, The AENEID, Books VII. to XII. 
Third Edition. Revised by Prof. NetrLEsurP, 14s. 
Uniform with the above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J. W. Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 
[London: WHITTAKER and Co. | 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


Being for the most part the Texts of the BIBLIO- 
THECA CLASSICA and the GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 16mo, bound uniformly in neat cloth, 
with red edges. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. 3s, 
CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. Lone, 
M.A. 23. 


By R. 
Rochester 


10s 6d. 


With 
Vol. 


CICERO. — De SENECTUTE et de 
AMICITIA, et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. ByG. 
Lona, M.A. 1s 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 
Verrem.) By G@. Lona, M.A. 3s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 3s 6d, 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Buaxestey, S.T.B. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d. 

HOMERI ILIAS, I.-XII. 
M.A. 2s 6d. 

HORATIUS. 
2s 6d. 

JUVENALet PERSEUS. By A.J. Macteanr, 
M.A s 6d, 


LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
28 6d. 


By F. A. PAtey, 
By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 





SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. By G. Lona, M.A. 1s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. By F.A.Patry, M.A. 3s 6d. 

TERENTICOMOEDIAE. By W. Waener. 3s. | 

THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. | 
2 vols., each 3s 6d, | 


VERGILIUS. By Prof. J. Contneton, M.A. | 
3s 6d. | 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 
F. J. MACMICHAEL, B.A, 2s 6d, | 
[London: WHITTAKER and Co.] 


|. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
Lona, M.A. 5s 6d. 

Books LV., V., separately, 1s 6d. Books I.-III., for 

Junior Classes, 2s 6d, 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Selected Poems. By the Rev. A. H. 
Wratistaw and F. N. Sutton, B.A. 3s 6d, 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late 
Rev. J. F. MacmicuaEt, Head Master of tue 
Grammar School, Ripon. 2s 6d, 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. 
by F. A. Pavey, M.A. 63 6d. 


HORACE. By A.J. Macteans, M.A. 63 64; 
or in 2 parts, 33 6d each, 


JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expur- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 4s 6d. 


MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Patsy, M.A,and W. H. Stone. 63 6d, 


OVID.—The FASTI. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
5s. 


Edited 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
New and Revised Edition. By J. G. Frazer. 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s; 
or in 2 vols., 2s 6d each. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL. (Abridged from Prof. ContneTon’s 
Edition.) Vol. I. BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AENEID. Books I.-IV.,5s 6a. AENEID, Books 
V.-XII., 53 6d. Also in 9 parts, 1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. 
F. MacmicHakEu. 53. Also in 4 parts, 1s 6d each. 

—— CYROPAEDIA. By G. M. Goruam, 
hr late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

3. 


—— MEMORABILIA. By Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 
{London: WHITTAKER and Co, ] 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special view to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Public Schools or of University 
Students. In crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES’S PAX. ByF. A. Patey, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 
ACHARNIANS, By F. A. Patry, M.A. 
4s 6d. 
— FROGS. By F.A.Patey,M.A. 4s 6d. 
CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. BooklI. 
By A. Pretor, M.A. New Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES’S ORATION against the 
— of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 
De FALSO LEGATIONE. By the 
late R. SurttetTo, M.A. Fifth Edition, 63. 
PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
—-* By W. Waaner, Ph.D. Eighth Edition, 
8 . 
PHAEDO. Ninth Edition. By W. 
WaaGner, Ph.D. 5s 6d, 
—— PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayts, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 
—— EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. We tts, M.A. 
Third Edition, 3s, 
—— EUTHYDEMUS. 
M.A. 4s. 
—— REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. 
H. Wetts, M.A. 5s 6d. 
PLAUTUS’S TRINUMMUS. By Wituertm 
Waaner, Ph.D. Second Edition, 43 61. 
— AULULARIA. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
Third Edition, 4s 6d. 
—— MENAECHMEI. 
Ph.D. 4s 6d. 
MOSTELLARIA. 
SCHEIN. 5s, 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. By A. Pretor, 
M.A. 43 6d. 


By G. H. WEL-ts, 
By G. 


By W. WAGNER, 


By Prof. SonneEn- 


By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge, 5:3. (Just published. 

TERENCE. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 
A. Parry, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dovean, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast. 6s. 








CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES, 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors 
Introduction and Notes by eminent Scholars 
Young Students. The Texts are those an 
“ Bibliotheca Classica” and the “ Grammar. 
Classics.” In feap, 8vo, 1s 6d each, with except; 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTpg 
—SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS—AGAMEMNOy 
ee RSAn—EUMENIDES. By F. A. Pay, 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS — MEDEA — 
HIPPOLYTUS — HECUBA— BACCHAE-~I0y 
(price 23) — ORESTES — PHOENIS3AR — 
TROADES—HERCULES FU RENS—ANDR9 
MACHE—IPHIGENIA INTAURIS. ByF 4 
Patey, M.A. , 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS~ 
OEDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE, By F, 
A. Pater, M.A. ; 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. Pargy 
M.A. Price 1s, , 


TERENCE. — ANDRIA — HAUDTON 
TIMORUMENOS—PHORMIO—ADELPHI, By 
Prof, WAGNER. 


CICERO.—De AMICITIA—De SENEG. 
TUTE-EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. By the late 
GEORGE Lone, M.A. 


OVID.—Selections from 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMOR. 
PHOSES, lvol. By A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 


{[London: WHITTAKER and Co.] 


the AMORES, 


For separate Books of Virgil, Xenophon, ani 
Caesar, see “‘ Grammar-school Classics.” 


LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 


LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises. By Rer, 
A. C. CLapin, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools, 
By theJate T. H. Key, M.A. Fifteenth Edition, 
post 8vo, 3s 6d, 


SCALA LATINA. Elementary Latin Exer. 

cises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, late Head 

aster, Tamworth Grammar School. New 
Edition, with Vocabulary, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


AUXILIA LATINA; a Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises, By M. J. B. Bapprtey, M.A, 
Second Master at the Grammar School, Sheffield. 
Part I. Accidence, Second Edition, 1s 6d, Part 
IL. Exercises, Fourth Edition, 2s.—KEY to Patt 
II., 23 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. Bs 1 
Couuins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin Se’ 
Newport, Salop. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 64. 


UNSEEN PAPERS in LATIN PROSE ani 
VERSE, with Examination Questions, By 1. 
Coturns, M.A. Third Hdition, feap. 8vo, 2s 64. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
Cuourcu, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
College, London. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Arranged, with Notes and Vocabulary, by @. 1. 
WELLS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


ECLOGAE LATINAE; or, First Latin 
Reading Book. With English Notes and 4 
Dictionary. By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
MATERIALS for. By the late Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. _ Net 
Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 64.—KEY (for Tutor 
only), 4s. 


LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. Byth 
late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s Coleg 
Cambridge. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 33.—KEY 
(for Tutors only), 53. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATIN: a Selection o 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Naevius to Boéthius, 
with Notes. By F. St. Joun THackeray, MA 
Fourth Edition, 16mo, 4s 6d, 


OVID.—The METAMORPHOSES. _ Book 
XIII. With Introduction and Notes by CHARLES 
H. Kzenz, M.D., Dublin, Ex-Scholar and Goll 


Medallist in Classics. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


! GRAECA. Elementary Greek 
og By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., late 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 
the late R. BADDELEY, M.A. Third Edition, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
UNSEEN PAPERS in GREEK PROSE 
vwnd VERSE. With Examination Questions. By 
T, Coutins, M.A. Second Edition, feap. 8v0, 3s. 
ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA. With 
é Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
feap. Svo, 38 6d. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, MATE- 
RIALS for. Constructed on the same plan as 
the ‘Materials for Latin Prose Composition.’ 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
3s 64.—KEY, 5s. ‘ 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for 
Public Schools. By G. Preston, M.A, Head 
Master of King’s School, Chester. Fifth Edition, 
43 60, 

GREEK PARTICLES and their Combina- 
tions according to Attic Usage. A Short Treatise. 
By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 2s 6d, 

ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of 
Choice Greck Po: try, with Notes. By Rev. F. 
Sr. Jonn Tuackeray, M.A. Fifth Edition, neat 
cloth, with red edges, 16mo., 4s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. 
ALGEBRA.—CHOICE and CHANCE: an 
Elementary Treatise on Permutations and Com- 
binations. With 300 Exercises. By W. A. 
Wuitwortn, M.A, Third Edition, revised, 6s. 

EUCLID.—EXERCISES on EUCLID and 
in MODERN GEOMETRY. By J. M‘Dowert, 
M.A, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, 63. 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to 
PLANE. By Rev. T, G@. Vyvyan, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected, 3s 6d. 

CONICS, the ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 
of. By C. TayLor, D.D. Fourth Edition, re. 
vised and enlarged, 4s 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS : an Elementary Treatise. 
By H. G. Wituts, M.A. 7s 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, an_ Elementary 
Treatise on. By W. 8. Atpis, M.A. Third 
Edition, 63. 


DYNAMICS, an ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on. By W. Garnerr, M.A, Third 
Edition, 6s. 
DYNAMICS, a TREATISE on. By W. H. 


Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 

HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By W. Garnett, M.A. Third Edition, 3s 6d. 
HYDROMECHANICS. By W. H. Besant, 

M.A., D.Se. Fourth Edition. Part I., HYDRO- 


STATICS, 5s. 

MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of 
PROBLEMS in. By W. Watton, M.A. Second 
Edition, 63. 

RIGID DYNAMICS. By W. S. Atopis, 
M.A. 4s, 


PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS. A 
Collection of Examples and Problems in, with 
Answers and occasional Hints. By Rev. ALFRED 


Wrietry, M.A., F.R.A.S., &., St. John’s Col- | 


lege. Cambridge ; Professor of Mathematics and 
Cla sics in the late Royal Indian Military Col- 
kge, Addiscombe; late Head Master of the 
Clapham Grammar School. Tenth Edition, 
revi-ed, completing 20,000 copies. Demy 8vo, 
83 6d. [A Key is in the press, 
_ Specimens of the Examination Paper to candidates 
for admission to the Royal Military Colleges, 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, are given, with answers, 
inan Appendix to this edition. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the 
Use of Students in the Universities, Schools, and 
Cand dates for the Public Examinations. Uniformly 
printed in feap, 8vo. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Etsrr, M.A,, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master at Rugby. Twelfth 
Edition, 3s 6d, 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrictey, M.A. 
3s 6d, 

ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A, Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Sixth Euition, revised by W. F. Goupir, 
B.A. (London University), 28 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
C. Exsrr, Mathematical Masterat Rugby. Sixth 
Edition, 4s, 








SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT- 

BOOKS (Continued). 

ALGEBRA.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
of EXAMPLES, By the Rev. W. F. MacmicuakL, 
late Head Master of the Grammar School, War- 
wick; and R. Prowpe Situ, M.A., Master at 
Cheltenham College. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 
With Answers, 4s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 
NOMY. By P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. Fifch Edition, revised, 43. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., D.8c., 
Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fifth Edition, 43 6d,—SOLUTIONS to EX- 
AMPLES, 43. 

—— ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES. By 
W. H. Besant, D.Sc., 1s 6. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., D.Se., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Eleventh Edition, 4s. 

By T. G. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Vrvyran, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN- 
SURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples, 5s. 

COMPANION tothe GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for Theslogical Students and the Upper 
Forms of Schools. By A.C. Barrett, M.A., Caius 
College. Fourth Edition, revised, 5s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical 
and Explanatory, and Renderings of difficult Idiom- 
atic Expressions, for Use in Schools, Feap. 8vo. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 
Edited by Dr. A. Bucnuer™, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London, Fifth Edition,5s. In 
2 parts, each 2s 6d. 

—— MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. WaaGNer. 
Second Edition, 1s 6d. 

MARIA STUART. By V. Kastner, 
Professor at Queen’s Cellege, Harley Street. 
Second Edition, ls 6d. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. Bett, M.A., and E. WoLFEL. Is 6d. 

GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. By C. L. Brete- 





FELD. Is 6d, 
LAMARTINE’S “Le TAILLEUR de 


PIERRES de SAINT-POINT.” By J. Borrtie, 
B.A., Univ. Gall. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

CHARLES XII., par Votraire. By L. Direy. 
Third Edition, revised, ls 6d. 

FENELON’S AVENTURES de _ TELE- 
MAQUE. By C.J. Dette. Second Edition,2s 6d. 

SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. By Dr. Dusvc, 
Fifteenth Thousand, ls 6d, 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By 
F. E. A. Gasc. Sixteenth Edition, 1s 6d. 


(WHITTAKER and Co. | 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 
FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French 


Grammar and Exercises. By the Rev, A. C, 
CraPin, M.A. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. Crapty, M.A., 
Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of France. 
Tenth Edition, 2s 6d. 

PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With 
Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rey. A. C. 
Cuapin, M.A. Second Edition, ls, 


Le NOUVEAU TRESOR. Designed to 
facilitate the Translation of English into French 
at Sight. By M. E. 8. Eighteenth Edition, feap. 
8vo, ls 6d. 

GOSSET’S (A.) MANUAL of FRENCH 
PROSODY. For the U-e of English Stndents. 
By Artuur Gosset, Fellow of New College, 
Osford. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

‘The book before us is just what a handbook for 
the higher classes of schools should be, but at the 
same time it may be consulted with pleasure and 
profit by any English-speaking person who wishes to 
know wherein French metre consists, and how it has 
grown.”’—Academy. 

GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. With Exercises. By 
Rev. A. C. Ciaprn, M.A., Examiner in French 
and German for the Oxford and Cambridge 

ixamination Board, and the Cambridge 

Exams. Feap., 8vo, ls. 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. By the Rey. A. C. Ciaptn, and F. 

Houit-Mv.uer, Assistant-Master at the Brnton 

a School. Third Edition, revised, fcap. 

28 6d. 











Loudon: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS (Continued). 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Consisting of Selections from 
Modern English Writers, with Grammatical Notes, 
Idiomatic Renderings, and an Introduction. By 
Dr. Bucuuerm. Tenth Revised Edition, feap. 
8vo, 4s 64.—K EYS to Parts I. and IL., 3s; Parts 
III, and IV., 4s. 

STOCK’S (Dr.) WORTFOLGE; or, Rules 
and Exercises on the Order of Words in German 
Sentences. With a Vocabulary. By FREDERICK 
Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond., Member of the 
Council and Feilow of University College. 


An ITALIAN PRIMER. By the Rev. A. C. 
Craprn, M.A., Bachelier-¢s-Lettres. Feap, 8vo, ls. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by H. TRUEMAN WOOD, B.A., 
Secretary to the Society of Arts. 

A Series of Technical Manuals for the Use of Work- 
men and others practically interested in the Indus- 
trial Arts, and specially adapted for Candidates in 
the Examinations of the City Guilds Institute. 
Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 

DYEING and TISSUE-PRINTING. By 

WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 53. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. INTRODUC- 
TORY ESSAY, by H. Powe tt, B.A. (Whitefriars 
Glass Works); SHEET GLASS, by Henry 
Cuancr, M.A. (Chance Bros., Birmingham); 
PLATE GLASS, by H. G. Harris, Assoc, Memb, 
Inst. C.E. 3s 6d. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE: 
ment, Principles, and Practice. 
on Steam Boi'ers and Engines. 


its Develop- 
With Appendix 
By R. Marspey, 


Editor of the “ Textile Manufacturer.” 6s 6d. 
Others in preparation, 
NEW BOOKS. 
The GDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHO- 


CLES. Witha Comm: ntary, containing a large 
number of Notes selected from the MS. of the 
late T. H. Srert, M.A. Edited by B. H. Ken- 
NEDY, Regius Professor of Greek, and Hon. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8yvo, 8s. School Edition, small post 8vo, 53, 


NEW VOLUMES in the PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SERIES. 

LIVY. Book XXI. With Commentary, In- 
troduction, and Maps. Edited by Rev. L. Dow- 
DALL, M.A., LL.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Book XXIL, in the press. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES, arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. By A. M. M. Srepmay, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR and IDIOMS, 
Compiled by A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. 122, 286d. 

EUCLID, the DEFINITIONS of. With 
Explanations and Exercises. By R. Wess, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mathematical Master 
at Leeds Grammar School. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 

COAL-TAR COLOURS, the CHEMISTRY 
of. Withspecial reference to their application to 
Dyeing, &c. By Prof.R. BENEDIK. Translated 
by E. Knecut, Ph.D., Head Master of the Chem- 
istry and Dyeing Department in the Technical 
College, Bradford. (Immediately. 

KINDERGARTEN BOOKS, 

FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC, by 
Means of Brick-box and Square-ruled Slate. By 
F. ScHNeYeER. Translated from the Second Edi- 
tion by W. P. TurnBvtt, Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
College, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Part I., Range 1-10, 2s; Part IL, 
Range 1-100, 1s 6d; or in 1 vol., 3s 6d, 

NEW VOLUME to ‘*BOOKS for 
YOUNG READERS.” 
BOAT-HOUSE. NELL and 





The OLD 
FAN; or, a Cold Dip, Demy 16mo, strongly 
bound, 6d. 
NEW_VOLUME of BELL’S 


READING BOOKS. 
GREAT SCOTSMEN : Short Lives for Young 
Children. By the Author of ‘Great English- 
men,” Is, 


MUSIC. 

TEXT-BOOK of HARMONY. By H. C. 
BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Composi- 
tion at the Royal Academy of Music. Twelfth 
Edition (Twenty-fourth Thousand), 5s. 

This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Har- 
mony, and Counterpoint; Modulation, Rhythm, 
Canon, Fugue, Voices and Instruments ; together 
with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Exami- 
nation Papers, and a Copious Index and Glossary of 
Musical Terms, 


A CONCISE UISTORY of MUSIC, from 
the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. By 
Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. Oxon, 
Seventh Edition,'revised, 33 6d. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD EDUGATIONAL WORK 


ENGLISA. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
By 0. W. TANCOCK, M.A. 

An Elementary English Grammar 
and Exercise Book. Secord Edition, 1s 63. 

An English Grammar and Reading 
Book, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. 
Third Kdition, 33 5d. 

Marlowe:-—Edward II. With Notes, 

c. 33. “ 

By J. EARLE, M.A., Prof. of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 

he Philology of the English 
Tongue. Third Edition, 7s 6d. 

A Book for the Beginner in Anglo- 
Saxon. Third Edition, 2s 6d, 

: Py Prof. SKEAT, M.A. 

Specimens of English Literature, 
from the ‘‘ Plonghman’s Crede’’ to the “ Shep- 
heardes Calender ” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 73 64. 

The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman. By Wituiam Lane- 
LAND. With Notes. Third Edition, 4s 6. 

Chaucer.— The Prioresses Tale; Sir 
Thopas; The Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale; 
The Squires Tale, &c. 4:3 6d. 

haucer.—The Tale of the Man of Tiawe; 
The Pardefieres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; 
The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 43 6d. 

The Tale of Gamelyn: from the 
Harleian MS. With Notesanda Glossarial Index. 
Stiff covers, 1s 6d. 

By HENRY SWEET, M.A. : 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer. With 
Grammar, Note:, and Glossary. Second Edition, 
23 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose 
and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. Fourth Edition, revised 

_ and enlarged, 8s 6d. e d i 

First Middle English Primer. With 
Grammar and Glossary. 353. i 

A Handbook of Phonetics. Iluaclud- 
ing a Popular Exposition of the Principles of 
Spelling Reform. 4s 61. 


Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales; The Knightes Tale; The Noone Prestes 
Tale. By R. Morris. Sixth Kiition, 2s 61. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I, 
Kiebth Edition, and II., Sixth Kdition. With 
Notes, &e. By G. W. Krrcuin, D.D. 2s 6d each. 

Shakespeare. —Select Plays. By 
W. G. Crarg, M.A., and W. ALpis Wrieut, M.A. 
Sciff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice. | Hamlet. 2s. 

Macbeth. Ils 6d. 


Is. 
Richard the Second, 1s 6d. | 


Select Plays. By W. Atpis Wricur, M.A. 


The Tempest. 1s 6d. | A Midsummer Nizht’s 
As You Like lt. 1361. | ream. Is 6d. 
Julius Cear. 23. Coriolann:, 2s 6d, 
Richaid the Third. 286d.| Henry the Fifth. 2s. 
King Lear. 1s 6d. | Twelfth Night. 1s 6d. 
Milton.—Poems.' By R. C. Browse, 
M.A. 2 vols., Fifth Edition, 67 6d. 
Separately, Vol. I., 4:; Vol. II., 35. 


Milton.—Areopagitica. With Notes, 
&. By J.W.Haves,M.A. Second Ettition, 3a. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Under- 
standing.—With Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
= FowLer, M.A. 23s. E 

Specimens of Early English. With 
Notes, &c., by R. Morris, LL D., and W. W. 
Sxrat, M.A. 

Part I. A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1330. 
published, 9s. 
Part II, A.D. 1293 to A.D. 1393, 7s 6’. 

Bacon.—I. Advancement of Learn. 
ing. By W. Avpis Wricut, M.A. Second 
Euition, 4s 6d. 

Dryden.—Select Poems. By W. D. 

HRISTIE, M.A. Second Edition, 3: 64. 

Addison.—Selections, with Notes. By 
T. ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

Burke.—Select Works. With Notes, 
&c., by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 

Vo). I. Thoughts on the Present Discontentz; the 

Two Specches on America. 4s 6d. 

Vol. IIL. Reflections on the Revolutionin France, 52, 
Vol. III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peac»s 

with the Regicide Directory of Fiance. 55. 

Cowper. With Life, Notes, kc. By H. T. 
GrirritH, B.A. In 2 vols., each 33, 

Select Poems of Thomas Gray. 
With a Sketch of his L'fe, by EpmuNp Gosser, 
Stiff covers, 1s 6d. 

Steele.— Selections from the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian. Edited, with Iotro- 
duction and Notes, by Acstin Dosson. Cloth, 
5s; ornamental vellum, 73 6.1. 


New Edition, just 
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By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., Professor of Modern History, Oxford. : 
A SHORT HISTORY oe the NO extra feap. 8v0, cloth, 2s 6d. “Wy 
of the RMAN CON e 
By E. A.. Freeman, M.A, ae ENGLAND, 
By T. FOWLER, M.A., Professor of Logic, Oxford. 
Seventh Edition, with a Collection of Examples, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 61. , 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC; designed maizly for the use gt 
Junior Students. By T, Fowier, M.A. 
By J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., M.P., Professor of Political Es ng’: : 
Third Ejition, extra fe ap. 8vo, dath, 4 6 “tt i nt Loadaa, 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, for the Use of Schools. BIB 
THOKOLD Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. : 
By A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Uni ity Col 
A New Edition, with Solutions, extra feap. 310, cloth, 8 6d. lene Sanden: 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. Wittiamsox, Phil: Doo. F.RS, 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. : 
: Third E tition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Vol. I, Elementary Exerpisy, 
By A. G. Vernon Harcovet, M.A.,and H.G. Mapan, M.A. Revised by H. G. Mapas, M.A, 


Large 4to, paver covers, 43 6d. 
TABLES of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Arranged by H. G. Mapan, MA 
By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LLD. a 
Feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s, v 
SKAKSPEARE.—JULIUS CHISAR. 
By C. A BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of ing’: Lond 
. Fourth Edition, saien tee. ae sia 
LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM. A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, 
Critica! Analysis, Oumplete Commentary, &c. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
CORNEILLE’S HORACE. With an Introduction and Notes by G. Sarntssvnr, 
Second Edition, extra feap. Sve, cloth, 43 61, 
CAESAR.—The GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Maps. 
SALLUST._BELLUM CATILINARIUM 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Carus, M.A, = set JUGURTHINUE 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS, for Schools. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
A MUSIC PRIMER, for Schools. By J. Troursecx, M.A., Music Master in West. 
minster School, and R. F. Dats, M.A., B.Mus., Assistant-Master in Westminster School. 


COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CANDIDATES ON APPLICATION. 
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MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 


Eiements of Projective Geometry. 
Loar oe. For. — R.S. Lond., 
2rofessor 0 athewatics in the University of 4 ; RA 2 oe 
Rome. Translated by Cuartes LaupEepoer, bg pag D.D. Library Edition, 3 vols. demy 
a —we rt oaiehes” *,* Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s each. 

Electrostatics. Being Vol. L. of the | Select Charters and other Illustra. 
Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Mag- tions of English Constitutionad 

History, from the Earliest Times to the 


netism. By H. W. Warsoy, DSc., F.R.S. . ne & ‘ 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ++ dragon sing Pa by the Sains, Fourth 
cr 0, 63 Od, 


and 8. H. Bursury, M.A., formerly Fellow of - 
St. John’s College, Cambridze. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. History of England, principally is 
the Seventeenth Oentury. By LEoproxp vor 


‘ {Just published, 

A Treatise on Electricity and RayKE. Translated wuder the superiat-ndence 

Magnetism. By James CLerK MaxweELt, = pt —— D.D, ani C. W. Boasz, M.A. 
vols, 8vo, £3 3a. 


M.A., _ Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 

£1 11s 6d. : A History of the Norman Conquest 
An Elementary Treatise on Elec- of England: its Causes and Results. wrth 
Same. 6 vols. 8vo, £5 9: 63. Vols. I. and IL, 


tricity. By the same Author. Edited by 
Witiiam Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. | together, 36;; Vols. III., IV., and V., separately, 
213; Vol. VI., Index, 10s 6d. 


A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. 
Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathe- i > Wi 
matic:, R.I.£. College, Cooper’s Hilt. Third The Reign of Wetem putas and 
Kditiov, corrected an! enlarged. Vol. I. The aeala save. ~— ° enry 1. By the same 
FQuitiprivum or Co-PLANAR Forces. Demy 8vo, ee : vee ’ . 
cloth, 93. : (Vol. If. in the press. || A Manual of Ancient History. By 
Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids GxrorGE Raw _inson, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
mong wiwada. By the same Author. Crown History, Oxford. Second Edition, demy 8vo, lds. 
8vo0, 73 6d. A History of France. With numerous 
Comparative Anatomy of the Map; Pidos, and Tables. By G. W. Krtcuts, 
Vegetative Organs of the Phane- D.L. 3 vols. crown 8yo, earch 10s 6d. 
rogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. bE Bary. Vol. I. (Second Edition), to the year 1453; Vol. IL, 
Translated and annotated by F. O. Bower, M.A., | from 1453-1624; Vol. ILL, from 1624-1793. ° 


F.L.S., . H. Sc M.A., Ph.D., F.O.3. 

Royal eo 1 os Gh ee? An PLD. POS. | Ttaly and her Invaders, A.D. 376-47. 
By T. Hopaxrn, Fellow of University College, 

London, 4 vols. 8vo, with Plates and Maps 


DICTIONARI. ES. £3 85 


A New English Dictionary, on His- Dr. MARTINEAU'S NEW B)OK. 
torical Principles. Founded mainly onthe | Types of Ethical Theory. By Jamis 
materials collected by the Philological Society. MARTINEAU, D.D., LU.D., Principal of Man 

idited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., President chester New College, London. 2 vols, demy 870, 

of the Philological Society, with the assistance of 24s, 
many scholars and men of s‘ience. Imperial 4to. 
Part 1: A—ANT. Part Il: ANT—BATLEN. 

Price 12s 6leach. Elem 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Arranged on an Hs- 


AISTORY ani PHILOSOPHY. 
The Constitutional History of 


England, in its Origin and Development. By 


Selections from Berkeley. For the 
Use of Students in the Universities, By A. 0, 
Fraser, D.C.L. Third Edition, crown 8v0, 78 64, 

The Logic of Hegel. Translated from 
torical Basis. By W. W. SkeaT, M.A. Second the Encyclopedia of the Philosophica! Sciences. 
Hiition, 4to, cloth, £22 43. With Prolegomena by Witu1am Wa ace, M.A. 

Concise Etymological Dictionary Svo, cloth, 143, : 
of the English Language. By the same | Prolegomena to Ethics. By the late 
Editor. Second Edition, just published, crown T. H. Green, M.A, LL.D. Edited by AO 
8vo, c'oth, 53 6d. Brapiey, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. 
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